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CHAPTER I 
Va Professor,” said Richard Selfridge; *‘1’m busted again. 1 


don’t suppose youll consider that sensational news, exactly; 
but it’s why I’m here. Harding thinks he ’d better quit college 
and get into business.” 

“T don’t want to be a burden on Dick—Mr. Selfridge—any longer,” 
said Harding. 

“So!” The Professor looked reflectively at young Mr. Harding’s 
admirable form. “Ha! Of course! Still, there have been men who 
worked their own way through college, without absolutely fatal results.” 

Mr. Harding flushed slightly ; and Mr. Selfridge coughed. 

“No.” The Professor spoke placidly, impersonally, as if he were 
demonstrating. “ You are a great fool, Richard. You let our young 
friend have too much money. It is as well that he goes. He wants to bite 
into the world-apple. Let us hope that it will well become him.” 

Selfridge squeezed the old man’s arm affectionately. “I’m sure he’ll 
do you credit. More than I’ve done, that’s certain, Professor.” 

The Professor gazed at the crowded campus, and nodded his shaggy 
head at it. “Who can tell? There it is, out there! Earth-material, star- 
material.” He opened both hands, and stretched them out. “ Always, 
always, Richard, we must wait till fire smites the mass before we know 
into what it will fuse.” 
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When they were outside, Selfridge looked at Robert Harding with 
puckered eyes—eyes so quick and attentive that they dominated the whole 
attentive, weather-beaten face. “Great old man!” he remarked. “ Just 
the same as when he used to talk to your father and Onslow and me. But 
he used to think a lot of your dad. He did n’t seem quite so—so——” 

“ Appreciative of me, you mean?” Young Mr. Harding did not try 
to conceal his wounded dignity. But he added something almost instantly 
that made Selfridge glance at him with eyes more puckered than before. 
‘ “T’m afraid that you’ve wasted your money on me, Dick,” said Mr. 
Harding. 

“Lord! We’re getting modest!” laughed Selfridge. “ Never mind. 
I guess, though, that it’s true enough that you were n’t exactly intended 
to be a great light of science. So, my son, you just sit tight, and I ’ll 
go and see Elmer Onslow. I’m sure that he’ll be the same old Elmer, 
even if he has got richer than those well-known old dreams of avarice since 
I saw him last. And if I don’t telegraph you in a few days that you ’ve 
got a commission as High Admiral, or Brigadier-General of Finance, you 
can cast me off!” 


“They tell me you ’ve become a tremendous, great big animal since 
we last met,” said Mr, Richard Selfridge to Mr. Elmer Onslow next day. 

It was a long time since Mr. Onslow had been addressed thus famil- 
iarly by any except the world’s greatest. But he looked at Selfridge with 
asmile, “Oh, 1 ’ve done so-and-so, Dick,” he assented. “And you?” 

Dick shot a glance at the exquisitely attired Onslow, and another down- 
ward over his own inelegant full-length. He waved an arm grandly. 
“Me? I’msimply loaded down with possessions, There ’s an assortment, 
various, of promissory notes. There’s a collection that would do any 
man’s heart good to see of shares in concessions, mining companies, and 
other fabulous monsters.” He checked the list off on his fingers. “ There’s 
a schooner full of trade-stuff, reclining just now about three hundred 
fathoms deep in the South Pacific. That was my last great industria] 
exploit. It cleaned me up very nicely, with no trouble about receivers and 
that sort of nuisance. And I’ve come to you, Elmer, to be helped out.” 

Mr. Onslow’s prosperous rosy jaws stiffened the least bit. His genial 
eyes hardened just a trifle. But it was only for an instant. He felt that 
he could not refuse Dick Selfridge anything. It was a feeling that was 
partly unpleasant and partly almost delightful. It impelled him back 
to an improvident youth when he had not acquired the art of saying, 
‘“ No.” 

Selfridge smiled at Onslow quizzically. “ Don’t be scared, Elmer. 
It’s about Harding’s boy. You remember, don’t you, that when he died 
he put it up to us—you and me—to do what we could for the kid? I 
have n’t needed to bother you till now. The lad’s been in college a couple 
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of years. But that little schooner affair—well, it’s your turn. You’ve 
got to start him in business.” 

“ What kind of boy is he?” inquired Onslow cautiously. 

“ He’s got a dandy punch,” explained Selfridge, “and he’s a great 
oarsman, and he can ride, and he’s rotten at foot-ball. And—oh, yes— 
he can fence like a good one. And I believe that he can read and write.” 

Onslow lay back in his chair and surveyed Selfridge. 

“ Now, Elmer,” exclaimed that gentleman, “ don’t you look at me as if 
I were a brother-capitalist! You ’ve got to do this! See here! Joking 
aside, he’s a fine fellow, a great big, handsome six-footer, that you ’ll 
take to on sight, like his father. He hasn’t done a fearful lot in the 
examinations, but what are examinations? You put him in here ”— 
Selfridge waved his hand largely to indicate the sumptuous offices—“ and 
teach him your business.” 

Onslow grinned. “The same old Dick! What business do you s’pose 
I’m in, any way?” 

Dick scratched his head. “Well, what business are you in?” he 
demanded. 

“ The same business you appear to have been in, Dickie. You invest, 
and I invest. Only, I know how to do it, and you don’t. If everybody 
could learn it, there would n’t be any good investments left. I could n’t 
teach it to Robert Harding’s son. It would have to be in him, by instinct. 
What are you looking so huffy about? ” 

“ Seems to me you ’re trying to back out,” said Selfridge frankly. 

“No! Honestly, no!” Onslow showed that he was in earnest. “ Think 
I’d go back on our old chum’s trust? Not much! I only meant that 
the youngster would n’t get much good out of coming in here with me, 
before he’s broken in to business routine. But I ll fix him up, all right. 
Let ’s see! Yes, old Lawler, the President of our Allied Traders’ Syndi- 
cate, needs a young chap as secretary. It’s a branch corporation, you 
know, of our big Commercial Products Company, that you must have read 
about. This Allied Traders’ Syndicate is——” 

Elmer Onslow bounded into the saddle of his golden hobby, and into 
Selfridge’s ears poured the thousand and second tale of the American 
Days wherein Aladdin Smith needs merely to stumble over a financierable 
idea to gain more than if he rubbed a hundred magic lamps. 

Selfridge tried painstakingly to follow the ingenious plot of companies 
and underwritings and debentures and certificates; but after a while, 
though his eyes still gazed attentively at the eloquent financier, he saw 
objects most unfinancial. There was an empty sea, with slow swells lifting. 
There were far headlands, a-smoke in golden sun-dust. There was a coral 
road, vivid white, between coral walls, where there were palm-fronds, and 
crimson flowers flaming, and between them a girl’s face, smiling down 
with bright lips and eyes that glowed. . 
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“You aren’t listening to me!” said the girl—no, it was Onslow. 
He had an injured expression. “I bet you don’t even know that I was 
trying to make a business proposition to you! ” 

“ Of course I heard!” answered Selfridge indignantly. His subcon- 
scious mind recalled the words that had struck on his ears like idle splash- 
ing of water. He put a brown hand affectionately on his friend’s knee. 
“ Elmer, old man, it ’s lovely of you. And I can see, of course, that you ’re 
holding out a great chance to me. But—no! I can’t buck against your 
crowds. I’m off again. I’m a vagabond, and I’ve got to stick to it, 
because it ’s the only trade I ever learned.” 

“ And where to now? ” demanded Onslow, still injured. 

Selfridge laughed. “To take possession of an island of asphalt. Oozy, 
rich, sticky asphalt! ” 

“Hey!” Mr. Onslow became a concentrated Onslow. “ Are you 
fooling ? ” 

“ Probably,” said Mr. Selfridge cheerfully. “ Fate’s full of jokes 
It’s this way. There’s a friend of mine, Jose Valdez. He trifles around 
the Pacific with a schooner, picking up what he can find that’s portable. 
Now and then, like every business man in these days of paternal laws, 
he finds himself in disagreement with prejudiced governments. So, once, 
when they were garnishing an Ecuadorian jail for his reception, I kept 
him out by putting up a certaitiimmense sum of money. It was two 
hundred solid silver dollars—and I tell you what, Elmer: it was a prince’s 


ransom to raise at that politico-psychological moment in that flea-bitten 
town, where the biggest capitalist was an Indian who owned three mules 


and a brass water-jar.” 

“Old Dick!” chuckled Onslow. “So you’ve been partners with a 
pirate!” 

Selfridge looked at him with dignified disapproval. “Our relations 
were purely social, Mr. Onslow. He is a charming fellow, with qualities 
of heart and mind—but that isn’t the point. The point is that he has 
tumbled across an island, or islands, near the Patagonian coast, and he 
writes to me that they are simply busting with the asphalt aforesaid. And 
because he is a helpless prey to the great vice of gratitude, and because his 
popularity witli: the Chilean government is not such as to encourage him 
to hope for concessions, he has kept the secret of those smelly islands, and 
proposes to take me to ’em and endow me with ’em.” 

“And can you get concessions ? ” : 

“ Just this minute, I’m persona grata in Chile, reason unknown/to 
deponent, unless it’s my hanged fascinating manner,” said Dick. “So 
I’m going down and have a good look and get horribly rich, unlegs— 
unless,” he added, becoming business-like, “ something goes wrong. Mostly 
always it does.” 

Onslow spoke decisively. “ Let me get in on this! ” 
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“Sure, Elmer!” said Mr. Selfridge, as a matter of course. “Ill 
go look, and if the stuff ’s there, you can have as much of a share as you 
want, bless your old carcass ! ” 

Onslow lay back again and surveyed his friend, not inquiringly this 
time, but with the frank respect that every appreciative man accords to 
wonders of nature. “ How is it that you manage to keep the clothes on 
your back? ” he inquired solicitously. 

Dick threw his head back and laughed again. “ Oh, blazes, Elmer! 
I suppose business sense would be to get you in first and let you find out 
afterward whether you’re stuck or not. But, you see, I’m not a good 
business man—not in your New York way of business. You make a 
business of business, I make a business of living. And, old man, except 
in dollars, I get a whole lot more returns out of my business than you 
fellows do out of yours.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” began Onslow. But he did not continue. He 
did not feel nearly so well satisfied as he had felt before he saw Dick. 
Dick made him think of their youth, and it was a bright thing of bright, 
tall banners waving and wild, brave music calling. 

However, asphalt is tangible, and dreams of tall banners and wild, 
brave music are not. Onslow’s soul hovered over the memory, a butterfly 
looking in the season of frost for flowers; but Onslow’s disciplined brain 
did not hover. It alighted. 

It alighted on something real, something solid, that would wonder- 
fully fortify a paper fortune—a sultanate of asphalt, covering the world 
with asphalt rivers, 

He tried to describe the sultanate to Selfridge in terms of dollars. 
Selfridge’s mind, triumphantly figure-proof, failed to grasp it. 

“ Are you talking millions or single dollars?” he asked, surrendering 
frankly. 

“ Millions!” declared Onslow, but first he drew a long breath of 
resignation. “Don’t be an ass, altogether, Dick! After all, the only 
reason, you re going to look for this asphalt is that you want to make 
money, isn’t it? Then, in Heaven’s name, devote some little intelligence 
to the necessary procedure for making money! ” 

“Honestly, I try to,” protested Dick. “But your hocus-pocus about 
stock and bonds and holding-companies and felonies, or whatever it is, 
makes my head buzz! Don’t get mad, Elmer. The truth is, I can’t follow 
you any more than I can follow the hand that shifts the little shells over 
the pea.” 

“ Come on!” decided Onslow. “Come on! Well go out to lunch, 
and while we ’re out my people can draw up the papers.” 

On their return Selfridge gazed at the little hillock of papers. He 
looked at two or three. Then, with a guilty side-glance at Onslow, he 
pushed them away. 
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“ Say, Elmer,” he ventured, “these things—I ’ve got only a normal 
human mind, and it can’t eat lawyers’ English. I tell you what let ’s do. 
You read ’em, and if they ’re what you want, I ’ll sign ’em till the ink in 
this shebang gives out.” 

Thus simply, like all great things, was created the great “ Magellan 
Asphalt Company.” 

Before the shocked eyes of Mr. Onslow, Mr. Selfridge thrust his copies 
of the agreements into an outer coat-pocket, crumpling them in with a 
penny newspaper. 

“ Do you realize that those papers are worth something to you, Dick?” 
he demanded, He tapped the papers that lay on his desk. “ Here I’ve 
got your power of attorney, and your signatures to everything, all your 
rights in those concessions. And all you’ve got to show for it are those 
papers in your pocket.” 

Mr. Selfridge shook hands gayly with Mr. Onslow. “ Don’t be an old 
woman, Elmer,” he advised. 


CHAPTER II 


Mr. Harpin@ graciously accepted the interruption of his collegiate 
career as an interruption of a pleasant adventure by another adventure 
that promised to be equally pleasant. 

It was made pleasant for him. Elmer Onslow and his golden fellow- 
Conquistadores had no time or desire to watch over ’prentice lads and 
guide their young feet in ways of thrift and sober but slow toil. Conscript 
armies of clerks were to hire for the bidding. Onslow knew no better way 
to serve the memory of Robert Harding’s father than to drop the son 
into a comfortable berth. : 

Mr. Onslow was not old. Less than twenty-five years before, he him- 
self had been dropped into New York, like young Harding. And New 
York had put him on its pay-roll at the not extravagant rate of five 
dollars a week. But in New York, Lethe comes to flood many times in 
twenty-five years. Mr. Onslow’s humble start was dismissed from Mr. 
Onslow’s memory, if not forgotten. He put Mr. Harding on the pay-roll 
for a sum apportioned not according to the minimum that he might be 
worth, but according to the maximum that he should have to live like 
a gentleman. 

It was a happy time. As the king salmons stream inland reckless of 
foes, so mankind streamed, just then, to the exchanges and bourses, reckless 
that they were awaited there by creatures as hungry and greedy as the 
grizzlies and eagles of salmon rivers. 

It was a trustful Golden Age. Minds altogether too skeptical to believe 
that Mars might be inhabited opened themselves gloriously to the belief 
that total strangers behind brass lattices would take their money, increase 
it three- and four- and ten-fold, and return it all with generous joy. The 
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domestic virtues and the vices of Babylon conversed fraternally over the 
stock-ticker. Each day anew, with noble stampings and shoutings, men 
assaulted the walls of gold. And nobody could (or would) see, behind in 
the shadows, the waiting forms of the policeman and the undertaker. 

Young Mr, Harding beheld New York’s naive splendor, and liked it. 
He liked the barbarous, wild days where work was done as in panic. He 
liked the flaming, laughing nights, where pleasure was as fiercely hurried 
as the winking of the fiercely impatient lights. 

After a few months he deemed that he was playing no inconsiderable 
part in the daily sack of Troy. The great Allied Traders’ Syndicate was 
a battle-ship of the line. Its broadsides of ledgers, its rapid-fire type- 
writers, its raving telephones, were in merciless action all day long. From 
office boy to President, everybody bustled desperately, the President most 
desperately of all. 

Before his first year was ended, Mr. Harding had discovered that Mr. 
Lawler, though he held the stage so noisily, was prompted from the wings 
by men who rarely appeared in person. On the few occasions when one 
of these illuminated the offices in the body, the President of the Allied 
Traders’ Syndicate ceased astonishingly from bustling and became 
anxiously attentive, listening with eyes that said adoringly, “ Here is 
Wisdom!” 

When he offered a reply, he did it flutteringly. His young secretary 
compared him to a hen trying to cross a puddle. 

When Robert Harding had achieved the point of despising his chief, 
he became very well satisfied with himself. In fact, he became a pious 
convert to the conviction that he was managing the corporation; and 
as the army of clerks managed the details well, and the great ones in the 
wings pulled the strings smoothly, he never,had an opportunity to find out 
that he was not a perfectly admirable executive. 

The air of calm assurance, not to say impudence, that sat on him 
was by no means unattractive or unimposing to the great ones in the 
wings. There were many affairs to be attended to, not in offices, but in 
clubs and hotels; and a young gentleman, smart to behold and utterly 
untroubled by bashfulness, was a valuable intermediary for Elmer Onslow 
and his associates in affairs wherein they were not always prepared to 
appear in person. 

In the imperially luxurious gathering places up-town, fenced out- 
wardly by forbidding exclusiveness, and inwardly so happy-go-lucky, a 
bewildering number of friendships sprouted from meetings that would 
have made only cool acquaintance in any other world, less emotionally 
drunken with success. 

The game of life was played with magnificent candor. Greed sat at 
the board, but not in its traditional ugly guise. Greed was discursive, 
genial, and magnificently extravagant: It laughed like Homer, whether 
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it lost or won. It did not remotely recognize itself as greed: Rather, 
when it looked at itself in the glass, it hailed its own face as the face 
of achievement, of patriotism, of family love, of industry and philanthropy. 

Every man was at his best, even though the best sometimes was a little 
flamboyant. Bull-shouldered giants from the iron-country descended 
on the civilized East, and fell affectionately on the world’s neck. The 
kings of mineral and oil and machine swarmed in, with hands still 
calloused. Swarthy from labors that had spanned all human activity, 
from conscientious industry to arson, they came with bags of gold, and 
wept, quite sincerely, over the sorrows of the poor. They chanted quaint 
war-boasts in New York’s leagues of dazzling, tapestry-hung hotel corri- 
dors, while their wives sat splendid along the walls, exhibiting every pre- 
cious spoil, from Siberian furs to equatorial orchids. 

There was much talk, in the warrior-chants, of a thing called “ the 
public.” It was spoken of impersonally, as engineers might refer to a 
mountain that was being blasted for its ores. 

Robert Harding fell most serenely in with this attitude. “ The public ” 
to him was something that crowded him on the streets, made street-cars 
impossible, and lived in districts objectionable to the eye. 

The spoil-decked ladies, lonely in their splendor, made advances, timid 
but eager, to the sprightly young gossamer that drifted so confidently and 
arrogantly through their sumptuous, strange world. And because Mr. 
Harding and his species were frankly arrogant, the women, with the 
climbers’ universal sure instinct, saw in them the first rungs of New 
York’s social] iadder. When they succeeded in grappling a youth, they 
grappled him with hooks of gold. The gossamer whirled through New 
York in elephantine motor-cars loaned to them by ladies whose names they 
did not always bother to remember. The gossamer sat in opera-boxes and 
dined and danced at the expense of ladies whose blunders in English 
or in etiquette made joyously received stories later in club smoking- 
rooms. 

The ladies liked Robert Harding. He was of the age that aged poets 
make their heroes. Modesty did not confuse his eyes or tongue. They 
spoiled him, and he took enthusiastically to spoiling. 

And because the truly great ladies of the town, though they were 
sacredly exclusive, still were as curious as all ladies, and liked to hear 
sprightly, wicked tales about the poor, rich barbaric ladies, Mr. Harding 
became interesting to them, and he was asked to houses so great that a 
mere bowing acquaintance with the butler would have been sufficient social 
glory for most gossamer. 

There the ladies would beckon him to their sides in shaded corners, and 
say, “ Now tell me.” 

And the men, because they are as curious as most ladies, took him up 
because they wanted to know who the devil he was. 
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Sometimes Mr. Onslow, beholding the jaunty progress of his dead 
friend’s son, felt a troubled stirring of that conscience that he inherited 
from sober ancestors who had held fast to sober virtues. At such times he 
tried, somewhat vaguely, to be philosopher and guide. But it was a 
decided strain, and he relapsed, always, with a sigh, into the easier way 
of letting things go on, temporarily. 

He meant by that, till Margaret should come home. Then they would 
take Robert in hand. 

Margaret was his only child. He was counting the days till she 
should return to him. He was a widower, and Margaret was all that he 
loved, and all that he thought of, except business. Mr. Harding had 
grown a little tired of hearing her name. He had more interesting things 
than unknown young girls to think of. 


CHAPTER III 


WHEN American business had enjoyed the assistance of Mr. Robert 
Harding for a little less than two years, Richard Selfridge returned with 
an asphalt crown. He had found enough asphalt to make real Elmer 
Onslow’s dream. The Magellan Asphalt Company’s stock-holders talked 
asphalt, not in square yards, but in square miles, Before he left the 
unctuous domain, engineers hurried down by Onslow were exhuming it, 
ships were loading it, and town-councils and legislatures were beginning 


to reek with it. 

The land where the asphalt had been stored by the primeval years 
was a primeval land, a black land and a sad. Dead peaks on an empty 
mainland stared across bitter sea at islands as dead as countries of the 
moon. For one time in his life, Selfridge snuffed civilization’s air and 
saw its troubled greatness with delight. 

They made him President of the Sardanapalusian corporation that 
they formed. He began his duties thriftily by giving a Sardanapalusian 
dinner to all the mighty men who were interested with Elmer Onslow, at 
which dinner everybody spoke exclusively in millions and glowed patrioti- 
cally about This Broad Land of Ours—when properly asphalted. 

For a whole endless month Mr. Selfridge toiled daily in the office. 
He put all his earnest temperament and spirit into his labors. But his 
figure-proof mind, unshaken by its master’s serious intentions, continued 
automatically to repulse everything that had to do with arithmetic. 

They brought him balance-sheets and the other terrifying paper 
machinery of finance. He chewed lead-pencils over them, but he could 
not chew the figures. He went to see Onslow at the end of the month. 

“ Get another president, old man,” he said casually. “I’m going to 
quit.” 

Onslow whirled his chair around and stared at him. “ Are you clean 
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crazy?” he demanded. “D’ you mean to say that you’ll chuck twenty 
thousand a year, just because you happen to feel like it? ” 

“T don’t feel like it—that is, not exactly,” said Dick. “ But it’s not 
square for me to play at this job that you chaps gave me. So I ’ll just be 
content with my dividends, and let somebody else be president.” 

Onslow’s temples flushed. He looked angrily at Selfridge. “That is 
what I get, then, for putting you into a good, big thing! ” 

“Rubbish!” retorted Dick. “I can’t do it, and that settles it. I 
don’t know any more about bookkeeping——” 

“Good Lord!” Elmer Onslow leaned back with great relief. He 
laughed, and slapped Selfridge on the knee. “Is that all? Why, you 
great, big donkey, we don’t want you for a bookkeeper! We want you to 
keep things all right with the Chileans, to watch South American politics, 
to do things like that. You’re our watch-dog over the concession, you 
chump! Bookkeeping!” 

“The deuce with it!” Mr. Selfridge stretched himself. “Ill do all 
those things for you, just as a stock-holder. But this job—well, the truth 
is that I don’t want to see another row of figures as long as I live. It’s 
unhealthy.” 

“'Telf you what, Dick,” said Onslow quickly: “1’ll give you Harding. 
Well elect him secretary of the company. And I ’1l let you have a shrewd 
chap out of my office to act as manager. His name’s Portchester. He’ll 
furnish all the business knowledge. But you must, absolutely must, stay 
in as president. Suppose that they heard, down there in Chile, that you 
had resigned——” 

“ All right, darn it! Ill stay!” sighed Mr. Selfridge. 

When Mr. Onslow mentioned the episode a little later to two of his 
fellow directors, Uncle Chicory and Abner Lootzak, Uncle Chicory nodded 
his head in deep satisfaction. “ He ’s just the kind of man we want at the 
head of this thing,” said he. His tone became mournful. “It’s queer, 
but the public seems to prefer an unknown but poor man to a known but 
rich one.” 

“ A known and rich man, you mean,” Abner Lootzak suggested. But 
Uncle Chicory remained blandly insensible to the point. 

As soon as the oppressive sense of duty ceased to sit on him, Mr. 
Selfridge resigned himself with ever-increasing cheerfulness to ever- 
increasing non-interference with affairs that he could not understand. 
He regarded Harding with admiration, and said proudly that he was a 
secretary worth having. 

Robert Harding thought so, too. He secretaryized royally. 

Having sufficiently beheld these masterful activities, Mr. Selfridge 
had a master-inspiration. “That ’s what he needed,” he reflected. “ Re- 
sponsibility. And now that he’s got it, he ’s one of those chaps that grow 
up to it. I can’t do better for him than to leave him alone.” 
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Thereupon Dick, with a guileless, child-like conscience, went abroad 
in the gay land of town, and helped in his merry way to increase its gayety. 
Dick could live happily on biscuits and cheese, or biscuits alone, or bananas 
in an Indian hut. But he could live happily also on pheasant and Bur- 
gundy. Dick lived in a tall hotel, Dick kept a yacht, Dick laughed at 
himself almost as jovially in his wealth as he had laughed at himself 
in his poverty. 

The islands spewed asphalt. Into the offices of the Magellan Asphalt 
Company poured money until the brilliant young secretary considered all 
matters involving mere single thousands as being trifles belonging to the 
domain of petty cash. 

Soon, the sum total of his official acts became so great that he could 
not carry more than a fraction of them in his mind. He was proud of his 
mind, and could not afford to suspect it of being in a tangled condition. 
He decided that the trouble was caused by the fact that he was entirely too 
overcrowded with details. 

Fortunately, it happened that the invaluable Mr. Portchester had a 
genius for details. 

So it came about quite normally, and, in fact, scientifically, that the 
President of the Magellan Asphalt Company leaned on the Secretary, and 
the Secretary leaned on Mr. Portchester, and Mr. Portchester bore the 
super-incumbent mass with respectful patience. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE sunny land around Vesuv shook one day. It was a little rumble 
that checked the dancing feet and the laughter for only an instant. 
Some small banks here and there went quietly out of business. Half a 
dozen brokers’ offices closed, and a man who had been nearly prominent 
quietly cut his throat while shaving. Then the dance went on. The little 
rumble left nothing behind it, except a new look, as of overwork, on a 
few faces, like that of Elmer Onslow. 

In that time Robert Harding got his first hint that the broad high-road 
of success that he trod so easily had some defective places in it. 

The faithful Portchester laid before him a voucher for some hundreds 
of dollars, that he had signed many months ago. “The bookkeepers,” 
said he, “ want to know if it’s to be charged up, and against what.” 

Robert rubbed his head, but failed to rub any distinct recollection into 
it. “It must have been all right,” said he, “or I should n’t have signed 
it. I suppose it’s one of those things that Mr. Selfridge or Mr. Onslow 
passed on to me.” 

“ Well ” Mr. Portchester remarked doubtfully. He walked to the 
door, opened it, stood for a moment, and returned. “I’ve been wanting 
to say something to you for some time, Mr. Harding. You’re letting 
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yourself in for a good deal, you know. Onslow orders this, and Selfridge 
orders that, but on the records it’s all signed by you, and their names 
don’t show at all. You know you ’ve no legal right to do half the things 
you do. To be sure, that sort of thing goes on everywhere—but I just 
want to tip you off, as manager. If anything goes wrong, Selfridge or 
Onslow could just deny all responsibility and let you in beautifully.” 

It happened that Mr. Harding’s head was aching slightly. There 
had been a protracted session the night before. It had begun, quite calmly, 
with a discussion of the relative merits of two bull pups then present, and 
had passed, in what seemed to be the utmost logical sequence at the time, 
to the question of whether a gentleman could continue to call himself a 
gentleman after wounding another gentleman in his holiest, personal 
feelings. 

He lavished a black scowl on Mr. Portchester and said, “ If you ever 
talk like that again about those two gentlemen, I ll kick you into the 
street!” 

Mr. Portchester scowled back, but remembered that Mr. Harding had 
won some reputation in an art that may accurately be termed the hand- 
maiden to kicking. He scowled a little more truculently and stalked out. 

Thereafter he kept Mr. Harding filed away snugly in the niche of his 
mind labelled “ Revenge.” 

As for Robert Harding, he forgot that night that there was such a 
creature as Portchester in the world. He saw Margaret. 

She stood before him, and he trembled. 

He looked at her, and it was as when he had stretched out childish 
arms to the starlight in longing that he did not understand. Now he 
understood—and was afraid, almost, to see what had waited, patient, 
behind the curtain of the years. Now the starlight’s passionate mystery 
was mystery no more. It was something more wonderful than mystery. 
It was Margaret. 

She moved toward him, and it was like a fair flower swaying in dusk. 
Shyly, gravely smiling, her face was young, and yet as old as all the 
stories in the world. This was the Margaret of all the days! This was 
she that had stood, invisible, beyond the silver distance of the long, brave, 
boyhood dreams. Knights and gentlemen had gone forth to fight and 
search for this, and this alone! 

Had he.been snatched away in the moment, never to see her again, he 
would not have been able to describe her in words; yet she would have 
stood before him, ever. Her hair, pale gold like the wild sun of the short- 
dayed north! Her eyes, so kind, so proud! The glory of her smile, and 
the glory of her mouth! 

She was Margaret. Never, never, had there been one like her, and 
never could be again. And Ilium had fallen for a Helen! 

What ugly world was this that clamored under tawdry lights and 
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jostled around him, vacant-eyed, when he left her house? This gross, 
tarnished thing—was it the great Broadway that drew men from far ends 
of earth? These glaring places, filled with gaudy creatures—were these 
the places where once he had been royally pleased to spend his nights? 
He drew himself away from contact. He passed into lonely side-streets. 
And when he stepped, it was before the house that sheltered her! 

And what was this that sat beside him when at last he lay in bed, and 
said to him, with a sour, gleeful smile, what a fool he had been! How he 
had blushed like a small boy, and stammered, and stumbled! And oh, 
prosaic thunderbolt! How he had dropped his fork when she spoke to 
him! And so at last he fell asleep, and in the morning wondered, when 
he looked into the mirror, that he was quite unchanged. 

He looked at himself with something like dislike. Yet only twenty- 
four hours previously he had smiled at himself in the same mirror quite 
approvingly ; for he had been thinking of a lady—not a barbaric lady, but 
a very great lady—who had tapped him with her fan and told him that 
he was an impudent fellow. “ And a dangerous one,” she had added, look- 
ing at him from under veiling eyelashes that had drawn a royal prince 
over sea, once, 

He sneered at his clothes, “Cursed tailors’ display!” he growled. 
Still, he removed his scarf and replaced it with another that he selected 
after deliberate thought ; and when he thought he was all ready to depart, 
he turned back and changed his entire costume. It had struck him that 
possibly he should be compelled to go up-town in the afternoon, on 
business. 

His suspicion proved to be correct. The business obliged him to loiter 
at the corner of the street where Margaret lived, until she came out. 

“Why!” she said, extending her hand. “What are you doing up 
here, at this time of day?” 

Mr. Harding, being a person of experience, and no fool, had his answer 
ready. Also, he was a poker-player, accustomed to gaze with innocent 
serenity into other people’s eyes. But Margaret’s eyes were like the sky 
whose clear color.they wore. He said nothing. He blushed. 

It was a long time since Mr. Harding had blushed before the gaze of 
any lady. 

He walked by her side, and tried, desperately, to remember one poor 
single one of all the many words that he had intended to say. He checked 
himself, barely in time, from making a remark about the weather. Had 
he made it, there would have been nothing left except to bolt and seek 
everlasting oblivion. 

Margaret stole a glance at him, and smiled. He caught the glance, 
and nearly stumbled. He became oppressed by the horrible discovery that 
his feet were mammoth. 

“Did you say anything?” asked Margaret at last. 
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“No—a—I was just—thinking,” said Mr. Harding the glib, the 
dashing, the distinguished. 

“You must n’t let me keep you from your business,” said Margaret. 

“Oh, that’s all right!” replied Robert. “ At least—to tell you the 
truth——” 

“ Yes? ” suggested Margaret helpfully. 

“1’m waiting for a man,” he murmured. 

Miss Onslow stopped, with a look of real concern. “ And here I’m 
letting you wander on and on—look! We’re seven blocks away from 
where you were waiting! ” 

She held out her hand. 

Mr. Harding felt the mounting heat behind his ears, and knew that they 
were turning crimson. His usually resourceful mind was as helpless as 
a landed codfish, and, like a codfish, it was gasping for air. 

“ Good-by,” said she, and turned into the side-street. 

Mr. Harding watched her, with a bitter sense of her cruelty, and a still 
more bitter sense of the cruelty of his luck. 

He turned into a gold-and-ivory hotel to drown his humiliation in a 
drink, and was hailed shrilly by a crony. 

“ Have one on me,” said the crony. “Say, Harding, who’s the new 
girl? Gee! What’s her name?” 

Mr. Harding set his glass down without drinking. He looked at his 
friend. “ Nobody you know,” he answered, with a threatening lift of 
his jaw. 

The crony was amiable. “What the deuce, Bob?” he asked, in his 
conciliating way. 

“ Good-by,” snapped Harding, and swung out. 

“ Common little hound! ” he muttered. He did not endeavor to recall 
that only a few evenings before, the common little hound and he had agreed 
on most things below the heavens, and especially about women. “ Women,” 
the common little hound had said, under Mr. Harding’s sage approval, 
“ are divided into two classes—those that you can kiss and those that you 
can’t.” “Or those that you don’t want to,” Mr. Harding had amended, 
to the great admiration of all the other wits. 

For the first time since his triumphal entry into the city, he walked 
down the avenue of women without looking at them. For almost the first 
time, he was not concerning himself with any thought that they might be 
looking at him. He took no pleasure in his lovely raiment. He took 
no pleasure in himself. 

His thinking apparatus, which had been an amiable valet so long, 
suddenly climbed on his back and put its grip on his neck. Those on the 
avenue who noticed young Mr. Harding noticed merely a particularly 
elegant young person swaggering gayly. In reality, the young person 
was being ridden. 
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He looked at his watch. It was nearly five o’clock. Hitherto, whenever 
he found himself up-town near closing time, he had telephoned to the 
office to ask if there was anything sufficiently important to demand. his 
important attention. To-day, for the first time, he permitted himself to 
consider the fact that not once had the Magellan Asphalt Company’s staff * 
needed a single word of advice from him. 

He turned homeward without telephoning. 

As he entered the portals of the rather ornate establishment in which 
he lived, he wondered what he was doing to earn it. 

He sat down before his window, elevating his glossily shod feet to the 
sill, and looked into the dusk, pondering. 

The things which he pondered were such as once would have caused 
him no regret, but rather would have brought to his face a smile— 
not to say a smirk—of gratification over wisdom merrily acquired. They 
were those things that a young man learns and does, in the business of 
beholding a city, how she is made, from her gem-sprinkled coiffure to her 
draggled skirts. 

He was thinking of hours not spent at his desk; and of hours spent 
at his desk writing letters—on thick note-paper—to persons who never, 
by any stretch of even the most optimistic commercial imagination, could 
be imagined as being possibly interested in asphalt—at least, in this life. 

‘He was thinking of pretty ladies; and he wrinkled his nose. 

Richard Selfridge, entering quietly, looked at him as he sat there, 


with the last glimmer of day shining on his face. With a great glow 
of affection, he thought that this worldly, elegant Robert was, after all, 
still very like to his Robert of the far past, whose dark eyes had been 
so deep and so innocent. 


CHAPTER V 


Tu blossom storm was sweeping him. It came with darkness of 
clouds and mourning rains. It tore down the overbright burst of early 
bloom and hurled it far. 

It was a splendid storm, but it interfered seriously with his chastened, 
novel desire to learn something about the asphalt business. Asphalt is a 
matter demanding cold, hard scrutiny ; and cold, hard scrutiny was rather 
difficult when a slim, bright figure insisted on appearing before eyes that 
were striving to examine balance-sheets. 

Sometimes the balance-sheets were gardens, and she stood there, smil- 
ing, with inviting eyes. And often the rows of numerals were forbidding 
aisles, and she stood there, frowning. That was when Mr. Harding, 
despite the blossom storm, had found old habits still strong, and had lost 
his way into old accustomed bypaths of tiger lilies and sirens. 

Once it had been a not unpleasing affair for him to confess such little 
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lapses into pretty, eager ears. In fact, he had played the game of con- 
fession with true zest, never suspecting that it was not original, but as 
old as mankind. There was no zest in it when he had to face Margaret. 

Then he was not audacious or glib. He could not invent Byronic 
cantos, He was helpless in her presence, under the gaze of her that was 
so unsophisticated and yet not ignorant, that knew the world and yet 
was so bravely innocent. 

When he looked at her, wild nights were stripped of glamour, and 
remained only things of whirling brains and bloodshot eyes. 

He could only stammer, “I’m not worth it, that you should let me 
come to you.” 

Margaret did not smile or frown or speak. She just looked at him, 
with eyes calm and attentive. 

“Oh, whenever I see you,” he cried, “I know, then, what a beastly 
fool I’ve been! If only I had known you long ago! ” 

She laughed at that. “Silly boy!” she said. “ Don’t talk like an old, 
old man!” 

“T am old!” he insisted, with majestic gloom. “ When I think! 
Why, if you knew what—a fellow does in a town like this—you ’d. 

He stopped. She waited, and then, at last, asked : 

“T would what?” 

“ You ’d never want to speak to me again! ” he burst out. 

Margaret rose. She laid both hands on his shoulders. “Then don’t 
tell me,” she said. 

He caught her wrists. “Margaret! I ’d keep straight—quick enough 
— if I had—if you—do you think you could—care for me?” 

She stepped back. Submissively he released her hands. She retreated, 
blushing. 

He sprang up and advanced. She thrust out her hands. “ No,” she 
said. “I don’t want to hear any more!” 

A hot pain choked him. “Then, what’s the use?” he exclaimed. 
“Tf you throw me over, I might as well i 

He stopped. Her eyes were flashing, wide and angry. “Coward!” 
she said. 

He scowled. 

“ Yes, coward!” she repeated. “To put the responsibility for your- 
self on me! Robert, listen! If you are the kind of thing that needs 
somebody to reform him, you must seek further! ” 

His scowl darkened ; and then all at once it fled. He felt thrilled as 
by a trumpet. He stepped toward her, and she, looking at him, did not 
retreat this time. She let him hold her hands and draw her to him. 

“You’re right,” he said. “I have been acting the boy. Margaret. 
Ill not speak to you like that again. Let me come to see you, as before, 
and I ’ll never say a word—a word—you know—not till I ’ve straightened 
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out, till I’ve cleaned up, and get my grip on things. And then—then— 
Margaret——” 

“ Good-night, Robert,” she whispered, and slipped from him. But 
she stopped between the lustrous curtains of the doorway, and smiled 
at him. 

It was as if on him a light shone greatly, in sudden, azure glory. It 
was as if the figure, standing there, were far above the earth. It was 
as if he must kneel. 

He did not move or speak, but stood all breathless and adoring. He 
watched her go and scarcely dared to stir, as one who fears to mar a holy 
silence. 

Very often in the next days and weeks, he was on the perilous margin 
of astounding the staff of the great Magellan Asphalt Company by singing 
aloud, while he bent his conscious self to the task of penetrating through 
the mathematical jungle that surrounds modern industry. 

He found it a dense jungle indeed, now that he looked at it with 
humble mind. At last he sought Dick. 

“T really never did understand this business,” he confessed. He 
went on, undeterred by the sudden twinkle in Dick’s merry eyes. “I 
only went through the motions, while somebody else pulled the strings. 
But now I mean to get it all straight. I won’t depend on that fellow 
Portchester! So I wish you’d come down and see what you can do to 
help.” 

“ All right,” assented Dick. “But, my dear young friend and secre- 
tary, you re going to have a queer guide if you depend on me. Fact is, 
if this world were arranged right, I *d be a sandaled pilgrim or some other 
virtuous thing that would keep me moving. But I tell you what: I know 
a poor devil, an expert accountant, who swears by me, because—well, just 
because. He was horribly down on his luck when I met him. I’Il have 
him come in with me, quietly, and study things out, and explain ’em 
to us after he gets ’em lined up nicely. Ill begin to-morrow.” 

It was high time. 

That morning Elmer Onslow stepped out of his house into a wintry 
fog, and it was to him as if he had left spring behind forever. He touched 
his eyes softly, where that spring had kissed him. He looked up at the 
heavy sky, and whispered something like a prayer for her. Then the 
steady roar of the town took him in. Little by little the creases around 
his eyes deepened. Little by little he passed into the labyrinth of work- 
streets, and the labyrinth of his own cares. 

All day he trod the windings, in and out. More than once he shrank 
from certain dark corners that frightened him, as if he had not made 
every inch of the labyrinth himself. 

A few days later a fat man with a face that was unhealthily mottled 
and looked careworn, but still attractively good-natured, stood in an incon- 
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spicuous corner on the after-deck of an unhealthily mottled ship that was 
bound for a land where there were no extradition treaties. His name, as 
registered on the passenger-list, was Norman French. 

The next morning Vesuv began to speak. 

With type that sprawled as once did a certain handwriting on a 
certain wall, the newspapers announced that Norman French was Abner 
Lootzak. 

The exchanges became red communes. 

Had it been only one Abner Lootzak, fleeing from one poor trouble, 
the reign of terror might have continued merrily, since there are easy pick- 
ings for the strong when the red commune is in charge. But even the 
smallest intelligence knew that this was something more; and the greater 
intelligences knew that it was the first boom of the clock, making ready 
to strike a long-feared hour. 

They knew that they could not turn back the hands, but they tried, 
since there was nothing else left for desperate men to do. So the next 
day the exchanges were placid, though ill. Stocks rose a little. The 
newspapers announced, modestly, that the slight disturbance had 
passed. 

A few days went by, and Mr. Lawler, a gray Dobbin with all his bustle 
gone forever, confessed before Elmer Onslow and his fellow-directors that 
he had lost a certain sum of the corporation’s money in private speculation. 
Then he looked around the circle of silent men and cried passionately that 
they knew that his stealings were only a drop compared to what had been 
taken from the company in other ways. They remained silent. 

He fell on his knees and implored them to bear him out in his asser- 
tion that whatever he had done (except for that private venture of his) 
had been done under their orders. 

Heavy-faced, impassive, they looked on the gray old Dobbin. They 
retired to whisper among themselves ; and returned to the sobbing, huddled 
thing to offer mercy—the mercy of flight. 

Mr. Lawler went around their circle slowly, and grasped tremblingly 
at their hands, and prayed God to bless them for saving him from prison. 
Then he crept out of the door. When it had closed behind him, each man 
arose, heavy-faced, impassive, and departed, casting no look into another 
man’s eyes, saying no word to another man. 

Passed some hours, some days, enough for fast trains to bear Mr. 
Lawler far. Then the newspapers were informed, and told the world that 
the President of the Allied Traders’ Syndicate had robbed the company 
of all its assets; and that the public-spirited directors were devoting all 
their ability to the work of reorganizing the concern. And Mr, Lawler, 
reading the papers in exile, stared over a dusty land with dim eyes, and 
comprehended dimly that he had been thrown to the wolves as mysteriously 
as he had been hoisted into power. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THat night Robert Harding walked the streets moodily. Once he 
stopped before the Onslow house. It was dark, and his heart was heavy. 
The dark mass seemed to him like a destiny that was about to fall on 
those he loved. Everywhere the great things that had stood so bright and 
solid were tumbling. He had left Selfridge only an hour before, and 
Selfridge had gone to meet Onslow at a club, to show him an ugly tangle 
that the confidential expert had found. Trouble, black like a black storm, 
was closing in, 

There was another lonely gentleman wandering in New York, in need 
of companionship if that companionship had the price of a drink. He was 
a fat little gentleman, dressed in gorgeous beauty, but temporarily 
penniless. 

He and Harding came face to face on a dark street near Broadway. 
He fastened to Robert with exuberant affection, and prescribed the drink 
as the one delight still lacking in the delightful moment. 

Overwhelmingly genial, with a flow of speech that precluded reply, 
shrewdly clinging to his tall friend’s arm, he dragged his captive to the 
glittering glass doors of Paddy Burke’s restaurant, that was just off 
Broadway, just off-color, just off everything by a little. 

It was at its gayest when they entered. Glaring through strata of 
cigar-smoke, the lights, multiplied wildly by walls of mirrors, seemed to 
dance in swift time with the noise—a many-tongued clamor like the wind, 
of men out-shouting each other and the shrill mirth of women. 

Crowded between the men, they made groups of eight and ten at tables 
where four could not sit in comfort. Through the smoke their faces, 
daubed red and white, burned spots, ghastly-bright. 

Paddy Burke’s was no strange scene to Robert Harding; but he had 
not been within the doors since he first saw Margaret. Repugnance shook 
him at sight of the medley of faces—the laughing, desperately gay faces 
that implored behind their painted masks. 

He drew back, to retreat. From a table near him a hand, wavering, 
uncertain, held a glass toward him. “ Have a drink, Harding, have a 
drink! ” said a voice that he knew. It was that of Portchester, Portchester 
the correct, very drunk, and leering at him with a foolish, challenging 
sneer. 

Robert shook his hand off roughly. Liquor splashed over Portchester’s 
shirt-front. He threw the glass into Harding’s face promptly. 

“You pup!” he said. “ You secretary pup!” 

Before he could check himself, Harding struck into the middle of the 
drunken face. The face vanished. A mirror shivered into zigzag 
lightning. 

“Good boy! Hit ’im again!” 
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The yell came as from immeasurable distance. He heard a swelling 
roar. 
“ Hands off! Hands off, Paddy!” It was the same voice that had 
applauded his blow. 

Paddy appeared before him, snatched at his coat-lapels, and jerked 
downward violently—the deadly trick of the rough-and-tumble fighter 
for bringing his victim’s face down savagely to meet his own hard skull 
as it drives upward to butt and crush. 

An ugly sound, as of a board striking flesh, sickened him for an instant, 
as if it were the impact of the black bullet-head. But he staggered back, 
unhurt, released, to see Mr. Burke topple to hands and knees, at the feet 
of an immense stranger with a huge nose. 

Paddy looked up with eyes wide open, turned his face slowly, conscious 
and quite helpless, and let himself collapse into the fighter’s nirvana. 

“ T hated to do it, Paddy,” said the stranger, looking down regretfully. 
He spoke apparently oblivious to the fact that a waiter was striking 
viciously at him from behind. “TI hated to do it, but I had to see fair 
play.” He turned suddenly and smote his assailant with a back-handed 
slap that whirled him over a table and into the bosom of a gentleman who 
had been waiting eagerly for a reasonable excuse. 

Somebody struck at Harding, and he struck back, A bottle hurtled, 
and a white face, with blood running jaggedly, stared for an instant 
through the locked crowd. As fire through stubble, fight ran from table 
to table. Robert, penned in a corner, and pushing, rather than striking, 
at men, was aware only of a struggling mass, swaying, toppling bodily this 
way and that. The uproar had ceased. In its place were only yelps of pain 
or coughing grunts of satisfaction, and now and then a high-pitched 
shriek from a woman. 

“The cops! ” cried a shrill voice. 

A smashing impact rammed the fighting mass. Blue shoulders drove 
into it, like the shoulders of swimmers. A gong clanged. Before he 
knew what had happened, he was being snapped and flung toward the 
door, out into a street of staring faces, and into a wheeled cage that filled 
till men were too close for breath. 

They were unloaded and herded into a police-station, where a bald- 
headed policeman behind a railed desk looked up quizzically. 

“You got quite a swell party, Jim,” he said to the ward-detective. 
The latter whispered to him, and the desk-official nodded, with a wink. 

“ Well, gents, I’m sorry to trouble ye, but business is business. It’ll 
be only Drunk and Disorderly, annyway, hey, Jim? Unless—unless 
Paddy wants to——” 

“ Paddy don’t make no charges! ” exclaimed the detective hastily. 

“Well, then, gents,” the official addressed the prisoners, “you can 
just make yerselves comfortable in the captain’s room, and in court in 
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the mornin’ a five-spot ’ll cover it. Ill be wantin’ your pedigrees first 
off, though.” 

He betrayed no surprise when his guests, with strange unanimity, 
announced themselves as “John Smith” and “John Brown.” He 
chuckled once or twice, and he laughed appreciatingly when the broken- 
nosed man said, “ My name, Bill, is John Doe. Be sure to spell it right.” 

“You certainly give that feller a soak!” said John Doe to Robert 
Harding, alias John Smith, when they shuffled into the captain’s room. 
“ Who was he? Too bad he ain’t among us. Id like to see just how wide 
open you busted him.” 

Harding did not reply. 

He went to the window and stared out at the dingy street. The room 
was loud with laughter and curses and obscenity, but he did not hear. He 
did not move from the window till the dawn spread, slow and white, behind 
the black roofs, and the foul streets grew softly gray, and early risers began 
to stir. 

Their eyes were heavy with sleep, as they went shivering through the 
streets ; but they were pristine compared with the hot, weary wakefulness 
that flamed in the fevered, rimmed eyes around him. 

Under rain-clouds hanging low, the dawn widened and grew large. 

A few hours later, while Harding was trying to repair ravages and 
recover self-respect under an icy shower-bath at home, the gorgeous little 
fat gentleman who had kept himself safely apart from the fight went 
down-town and entered a tall building, where an elevator spat him forth 
into a room that was littered, not as if rubbish had accumulated, but as if 
it had been hurled in armfuls over floor and desks and chairs. 

Coatless men sat at typewriters, tearing sheets out almost before the 
flying keys ceased, or driving pencils by main strength over such a variety 
of manuscript as a waste-paper cellar might have sent forth. 

They scratched, they dug, they snatched, they impaled, they threw 
paper to the floor in handfuls, and ever it kept mounting up before them. 

Shouted orders, shouted questions, shouted information, crossed and 
recrossed, incessant as the clicking of the telegraph keys along the wall, 
and apparently as certain of its destination, for only those paid heed to 
whom it was addressed. The others wrote, dug, and impaled without the 
quiver of an eye. 

Everything was desperate, furious hurry, a great turmoil driving 
furiously to some vast issue. 

The vast issue was the first edition of the Evening Messenger going to 
press. 

A man projected himself from a tomb-like monster of desk in the 
corner. He had a great mass of printed streamers in his hand, and waved 
- them at the roomful. 

“Why don’t you just send the waste-baskets up to be set?” he de- 
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manded, almost with a shriek. “Do your copy-readers ”—he indicated 
the drivers of pencils, who continued to drive without looking up— 
“ always cut out the news and leave in the slush and the libels? Js this 
a newspaper? Ora Daily Miscellany of Unimportant Facts Erroneously 
Stated? Who, who, WHO is the flashing, scintillating, corruscating 
winged-victory of a genius who wrote this head-line? And what immor- 
tal cog in the mill of the gods was it that had the insight, penetration, and 
inspired grandeur of intellect to send up a thrilling, thunderous, never- 
to-be-sufficiently-admired weather article on a morning when a state bank 
closes its brazen doors and every inch of paper is yelling, whimpering, 
under the pressure of live news? Mr. Hartliffe,” he shouted across the 
room, “let me congratulate you on the acumen, the knowledge of life, 
the profundity of thought, and the deep, earnest, amazing insight into 
the tastes of evening newspaper readers that impelled you to write your 
mad-dog story in the style of Sartor Resartus. Now, boys, what are you 
going to give me for the next edition? This one is going to be punk.” 

He glanced around with eyes that conveyed an extraordinary sug- 
gestion of hot wrath and spontaneous good nature. 

“ Can’t anybody on this staff get something human into this sheet? 
Our readers want to read about men! Give ’em that! Get hold of some- 
thing Personal!” 

An assistant hurried to him. “ Got a good story, Mr. Bowring.” He 
motioned a thumb at the gorgeous little man. “That’s Westbands, 
a sort of a society hanger-on. He wants twenty-five dollars for the tip. 
That stickful that we put through for the first edition, about a drunk 
row in Paddy Burke ’s——” 

“Yes! Quick, Mr. Lee!” said Mr. Bowring, scanning a proof. 

“Tt wasn’t just a little bum row, the way the police put it in court. 
It was hot stuff, and Jack McNally, the Green Goods King, was in it, and 
Sam Green, the heavyweight champion, and a lot of others, all good names. 
And the thing was started by a chap named Harding, the secretary of the 
Magellan Asphalt Company, punching the company’s manager half to 
death.” / 

Mr. Bowring flung the proof to a desk. “Elmer Onslow’s gilt-edge 
company!” His face, white from nerve-strain, flashed like the pale, 
bright flash from a heliograph. “Hustle! Hold down everything for a 
spread!” he roared at the copy-readers. “Get out the record of Paddy 
Burke’s! ” he shouted in another direction. “ Dig up a picture, Denison, 
quick! Hartliffe, bite off that story you ’re on, cut her right off, and take 
this for a spread from Mr. Westbands, here! Mr. Westbands, I ’Il give you 
eighteen minutes to get in the main facts. Lee, send somebody to hunt 
through the clippings on the Magellan Company. Crowd back! Crowd 
back everything. This is the stuff. Mr. Graham, play up big in the 
headlines on Green Goods King and Corporation Officials! Four-column 
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heads. Mr. Forrest, hustle through the obituary for Mrs. Delande’s 
costume ball, when we ran a page of pictures, and see if we had Harding’s! 
Hustle!” ' 

When Mr. Westbands, the richer by twenty-five dollars that made him 
glow with the consciousness of a good deed well done, sauntered across 
Broadway to buy for his King Charles mouth the best cigar that he could 
find, a taxicab nearly knocked him down. He looked up to curse the 
chauffeur, saw the face of the passenger, and exchanged his curse for a 
genial “ Howdy, Bob? ” 

Robert Harding did not heed. He. was looking with heavy eyes on 
the accustomed turmoil of the accustomed streets, and he saw it with a 
curious sense of newness, like a sick man venturing out for the first time 
after long illness in a silent room. 

He looked at the jostling, struggling, driven thousands, most of 
them spent, shabby, futile. And he realized that he was one of the 
helpless multitude. He realized that the whole gigantic, raving dollar- 
machinery of the city was a tangle inextricable. It swept around him, 
it roared around him, it thrust its temples into the air around him, and 
he knew that he had survived in it only by favor. 


CHAPTER VII 


“ Mr. SELFRIDGE wanted to see you as soon as you came in, sir.” ‘The 
elderly clerk who delivered the message to Robert stared at him. 

In Selfridge’s room sat a man so disordered, so haggard, that Robert 
had difficulty, for a moment, to recognize that it was Selfridge himself. 

“ At last!” said he, without rising from the desk, which was heaped 
with papers in confusion. “I’ve been ” He broke off. “ What’s 
the matter with you?” 

“ Been in a nasty mess,” answered Harding. “Ill tell you about it 
later.” 

Selfridge sank back to his former position in his chair. “Come here,” 
he said. “ Sit down close.” 

He drew a sheet toward him. “This company has made big profits. 
Its books show big profits. They ’re gone! Where to? To all sorts of 
other companies and syndicates and what-not, that surround us, seems to 
me, like a band of crocodiles. We signed all sorts of contracts over to 
’em in good faith, because we were told that it was good investment. 
Maybe it is, It’s legal enough, any way. But I—since last night, I call 
it loot, larceny.” 

Harding knitted his brows. “ But Mr. Onslow always said that it was 
the best thing to do—to go into these construction companies and selling 
agencies and things.” 

Selfridge arose and laid both hands on Harding’s shoulders. He 
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looked steadily into his face. “ Yes, it was Elmer who advised those things 
and authorized those payments. It was Elmer Onslow—he and his gang! ” 

“Tt can’t be!” Harding threw up an arm, instinctively, as if he had 
to ward off a blow. 

“Tt can’t be?” said Selfridge. “That’s what I keep telling myself. 
That ’s what I said to myself last midnight when he sat beside me—and 
told me. It és true.” 

He walked to the window and looked out. Then he returned, speaking 
low and fast. 

“In these last few months things have been caving in on him from 
all sides. He fell back on this company of ours that was producing the 
only real money in sight. Those concerns that he advised us to invest in— 
they were practically all Onslow. But don’t forget this, whatever happens: 
Elmer swears that every one of those investments will pay in the end. 
All he needs is time, to tide over the present tough period, he says.” 

His voice became weary, and when he spoke again it was like a man 
forcing himself on, “ This was all legal, any way. If it came out, the 
stock-holders might make a fearful hubbub, but they could n’t do anything 
more. But x 

He pulled another sheet of paper toward himself. Fluttering it in his 
hands, he said, with sudden sharpness: “ Eight times in the last few 
months, Robert, you filled out checks that I had signed in blank—like a 
careless devil. You filled. each one out for three thousand dollars, and 
drew the cash yourself. Those twenty-four thousand dollars are charged 
to the Southern Cross Reducing Company. What was that?” 

Robert moistened his lips with his tongue before he could speak. 
“ You don’t think that I ” he began, 

Selfridge checked him. He drew a breath that was like a groan. 
“ Onslow told me himself last night,” he said. “He told you that the 
Southern Cross Reducing Company was a new big scheme that he 
wanted to keep secret for a while, and you, like an ass, got the cash and 
gave it to him. Onslow—he was desperate, more than desperate, these 
past few months for cash. He thought it was only a matter of a few 
days. But—the cash has gone into their bottomless pit down there.” 
He pointed into Wall Street. “Elmer!” he exclaimed. “Old Elmer 
that I loved ever since I was a kid. Yes, by God! that I love to-day as 
much as ever before! ” 

“But I don’t understand,” said Harding. “If this Southern 
Cross——” 

Selfridge glanced at the door. He leaned over Harding and spoke 
hoarsely, “Good heavens! don’t you see? Robert Harding, there is not 
and never was such a concern under heaven as the Southern Cross 
. Reducing Company!” 

Selfridge raised his hand. “If he can have three months, he can 
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repay the money. We can let the entries to the Southern Cross name 
stand, and there will be no danger of inquiry, if the stock-holders are n’t 
stirred up to investigate the books, and there ’s nothing just now to make 
them want that. But it all depends on things remaining quiet till he can 
get money. A word of rumor or gossip now—Robert, you and I must 
etay on guard. We stand between .Elmer Onslow and—prison ! ” 

There was a knock at the door. At Selfridge’s “ Come in,” the grin- 
ning face of a newsboy appeared. With a deft flip of his wrist, he shot his 
early consignment of afternoon papers on the desk and disappeared. 

Harding, white to the lips, trying to formulate some words to say in 
reply to Selfridge’s disclosure, looked at the uppermost paper mechani- 
cally. 

He heard Selfridge exclaim, “ Good Heaven! ” even as his own senses 
took in the headlines that stared at them both. 


CORPORATION OFFICIALS FIGHT WITH FISTS 
SECRETARY OF MAGELLAN ASPHALT COMPANY STARTS BATTLE 
IN PADDY BURKE’S 


SOCIETY MEN, GREEN GOODS KING, AND FINANCIAL 
LIGHTS IN RIOT. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ELMER ONsLOw, entering his house quietly, saw his daughter sitting 
before the fire. Its light flushed her hair and face, and they shone against 
the gloom as in a rich old painting. 

He stood still, holding with one hand to the portiére, and gazed at this 
that was his dearest. 

The young face, so steady, so untroubled, made him tremble. He 
stepped softly backward into the gloom. ; 

He stepped backward into shadow, and it closed around him. But 
blacker than the shadows of any dusk that ever fell were the shadows 
that had started from the labyrinth at last, and were closing around him 
fast. 

He was greatly weary all at once. His knees wavered. He felt a 
creeping numbness that he had felt, vaguely, very often in the last few 
days. Suddenly he knew that he must fall. He snatched at a couch and 
sank to it. He heard a clear, thin bell ring, short and quick. It seemed 
to peal over boundless distance; yet it seemed, too, to have rung in his 
brain. Then the weariness fell from him. Around him there was nothing 
but a bright, blessed emptiness of space and time. 

How long he lay thus, he never knew. He knew only that the weari- 
ness came again, and the shadows. 

“Lord God!” he whispered. “Lord God! For her sake, not for 
mine—for her sake, avert the blow! ” 
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He pressed his hands to his temples. He knew that what he had 
begged from Heaven was a miracle. The stock-holders, startled by the tale 
in the Evening Messenger, had formed a committee that afternoon, and 
to-morrow they would meet in the Magellan Asphalt Company’s office to 
examine the books. And before Elmer Onslow lay Prison or Suicide. 

He had asked for a miracle, and he knew that miracles are no more. 
Yet when he gathered strength and resolution sufficient to arise and 
go to her, and saw her looking tranquilly still into the fire, his soul 
clung to the hopeless petition. 

As men long for an agonizing operation to rid them of an incubus, 
so he longed for the agony of confession. He knew, as surely as he knew 
that there are life and death, that she would love him none the less. 
None the less? She would love him the more for that, by his side, she 
would have to go into sorrow and disgrace. 

“Not to-night! Not to-night!” Elmer Onslow snatched at respite. 
“To-morrow she must know, for to-morrow the shadows will stand forth 
in mid-day, for all the world to see. But let me save her for one other 
night, let me have this one last evening with her! ” 

He went softly upstairs and shaved—not without looking at the 
bright razor with a face suddenly awful. When he returned downstairs 
and went to her, he was almost rosy, certainly smiling. He hummed a 
gay, young air. His rosy good humor became almost mirth during dinner ; 
and afterward he sat on the floor by her side, and gazed into the fire with 
her, and, resting his head against her knee, did what he used to do many, 
many happy, happy years ago. He made believe that he was an enchanted 
king, and she an enchanted princess. He weaved a laughing, rollicking 
tale, while she laid her hand on his dear head and was happy as when she 
was a child with tousled yellow hair and eyes so bright that her young 
father called her his Princess of Stars, 

But after a while the tale died away. Youth went back into the fields 
of the dead. Reality stood behind him, and laid a hand on his shoulder, 
commanding. He knew that he could control himself no more. He mur- 
mured something about an appointment, and took the hand that lay on 
his head, and kissed it. Then he arose and went out, to make one last 
hopeless attempt to fend off the morrow. 

As he emerged, a figure standing before the house stepped swiftly back 
into shadow. It was the figure of a man in rough clothes, with a shabby 
hat pulled over his features. 

Presently the figure began slouching down the street, eastward. Elmer 
Onslow, going westward, turned several times and looked after the other 
man, dully, but with a struggle to recall a memory. Suddenly he realized 
that the man, despite his rough clothes, had looked like Harding. 

He turned again to look, but the figure had disappeared. He con- 
tinued, slowly, westward. 
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The shabby figure went eastward, steadily. It passed the aristocracy 
of private dwellings, and the Aztec temples of apartment-houses, and the 
outworks of wealth, and went on to the tawdry streets. Then it turned 
south, and then eastward again. 

Though the man went so steadily, bound so plainly on a set route, he 
walked as if he were blind and deaf. He passed brawlers and crowds, and 
gave them no glance. Only once did he hesitate, slightly, when a police- 
man, sauntering toward him, shot a professional glance at his face. 

When he reached the river, he turned south again and went swiftly 
till he reached a pier where lay a pot-bowed, derrick-armed, ugly steam- 
ship, breathing heavily. A man met him at the entrance to the pier, 
stooped to see his face, and said: “ All right, my boy. Come along. I'll 
pop you right into my cabin, and before sun-up the Falmouth Belle will 
be off.” 

They hurried down the pier. At the ship’s side, Robert Harding 
stopped for one moment, and looked around. Behind him, lightless, the 
sky-scrapers blackened the black sky, like monstrous extinct things in an 
extinct world. 

Flood tide was storming in, hidden by the black night, but tumul- 
tuous, It needed not eyes to know that the rivers were rolling high and 
fast, that around the man-made city the eternal mystery was fulfilling 
itself once more, the waters of the sea treading, unfettered, along their 
ancient path. 

They spoke with voices that arose afar and passed, with ever more 
voices afar, like eternity come to speech. 

So thought a man staring down from the end of a wharf where the 
beams from a red lantern made a trembling blood-stain on the racing 
current. All the more deadly was the water for that drowning light, as 
wave after wave rolled into its circle and disappeared, always with a tossing 
as it looked backward, beckoning. 

“ If one obeyed that beckoning!” The man on the wharf spoke, nod- 
ding at the river. “ You would be fearful, but not cruel. You would 
not torture me with crowding recollections, with hopes that cannot be 
realized, with remorse that is only a black-capped Judge saying, ‘Too 
late!’ 

“You would be quick. One step into the air, and debate will be 
ended. There will be no tormented brain trying, like a hunted thing, in 
every direction for escape, and finding none. 

“ One step; and there will be no faltering, ever again ! ” 

He moved nearer to the edge. This was a strange figure to stand 
there with such a purpose. This was choicer food than that which came 
to river normally, nightly, unreluctant. This choice body shrank, even 
while the mind within it longed for the great nothing that could be 
bought for the price of a momentary pain. 
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The timid body shivered backward from the black water. 

Elmer Onslow turned away; and left one answer to his question 
behind him. 

He turned away and faced the other. 

His footfalls in the deserted streets echoed from the shut, empty 
buildings. He fell into the mood of every anguished man, and read a word 
into their loud monotony. He heard it yelling from all sides in the 
echoes: “ Pri-son! Pri-son!” 

He thought he must run, as if the stones of the city had sprung into 
the sudden hideous life that makes clamoring mobs. 

At the corner he stopped to look where he was. It was a street far 
down-town, and he knew that he had wandered many miles without con- 
scious note. He took out his watch. It told him what the eastern sky 
told him: that it was nearly morning. 

Slowly, irresolutely, he turned south, forcing himself to think clearly, 
forcing his mind away from the dinning word. How to escape? Over 
and over, mechanically, he recited to himself the names of banks, trust 
companies, friends, to any of whom such a sum as he needed before noon 
would have been a bagatelle—until now. Now, when he needed cash as 
never he had needed it, there was none. The tlow of gold had stopped ; 
and he stood still in the empty street and raised his helpless hands and 
despairing face to Heaven. The speculations of himself and his kind 
had brought down the curse, and it was falling on him. 

He emerged into the Battery Park, that place of sea perspective and 
rusty iron pillars, of grandeur and sordidness, so typical in its perplexed 
jumble of the perplexed strivings of the city. Wearied, he plodded to a 
seat that faced the bay. 

It was lighting under the dawn. A steamship moved slowly past, close 
to the sea-wall, heading for the ocean. She was pot-bowed, stub-masted, 
paint-smeared, an ugly thing; but to Elmer Onslow there came a picture 
of the free, open world into which she was bound. With the curious 
intentness that a tortured mind devotes to little things, he noted her name. 
It was Falmouth Belle. 

Trolley-cars began to pound down Broadway. Far and near the iron 
wheels clamored. Whistles awoke. A ferry-boat came grinding in, and 
discharged the day’s first detachment of conscripts. The battle line began 
to roar. 

Elmer Onslow had heard that roar through all his fortunate years and 
taken joy of it—a chief of the army, watching the struggle unmoved, 
knowing that from it he should wrest victory. Now, suddenly, he could 
see only the struggle; and there was no victory shining behind. 

He made his way sluggishly to the gold and marble business cathedral 
where he had his offices. The arched corridors were deserted save for 
women with mops and scrubbing-brushes, who looked curiously at the 
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early arrival. He let himself into his suite. Everything was orderly. 
The desks gleamed bare. He shivered. It was horribly like a house 
stripped of the warm disorder of the living day for a death. 

He had bought a newspaper, and he read it from beginning to end. 
When he reached the last column, he was as ignorant of its contents as if 
he had not unfolded it. “I must stop! I must!” he said. 

It was almost time for the arrival of his employees. He hurried to the 
door, and fled. He could not face them. 

He went straight to the offices of the Magellan Asphalt Company, hop- 
ing that he might find Selfridge, for he knew that Dick, like himself, had 
intended to spend the night searching for some method of escape. 

Selfridge was there. He leaped toward Onslow with hands clenched 
and face white and shaken. “Elmer! I’ve looked everywhere for you 
this last hour! ” 

Onslow faced him with a wild hope that died again at once, 

“No,” said Selfridge thickly ; “it’s not that! I’ve found no way to 
get money for you! ” 

Onslow groaned, and supported himself by leaning against a desk. The 
numbness stole on him again, but he fought it off. “Nor I,” he said. 
“T ’ve been turned off everywhere. It’s ruin!” 

“Ruin!” repeated Selfridge. “Yes, but not for you! Elmer, 
you ’re saved! You ’re saved, but——” He held out a sheet of paper. 

Onslow reached for it with fingers that trembled so that it eluded 
them and fluttered to the floor. Selfridge led him to a chair and put it 
into his fingers again. Then he went to the window, and kept his back 
to his friend. 

Onslow saw that the sheet had Robert Harding’s handwriting. He 
drew a long breath, and read: 


Dear DICK: 
I’ve written to the stock-holders’ committee that I took the twenty- 


four thousand and lost it, speculating. Don’t try to find me. 


Onslow dropped the letter. His heart leaped. But it was for only 
one moment. Then he spoke, with a voice that trembled no more. “No! 
It shan’t be! I ’1I—Dick—I ’1l tell them——” 

He stretched his hands out, frightened. The air was air no longer, but 
a rushing blackness. 

Selfridge snatched him as he slipped from the chair. His face was 
wax to the stiff lips. His eyes, half open, were set. Selfridge chafed 
hands and temples, shouting the while for help. 

He held him, looking down at him who had been his generous friend, 
his idol, his Jonathan. 

A doctor appeared, and sent fingers fluttering over the unconscious 
form, “ He will recover—this time. You know what it is?” 
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“A stroke?” inquired Dick. 

The doctor nodded, and murmured a few technical words. “ Has n’t 
he had symptoms before this? ” 

Selfridge remembered that he had complained once or twice of an 
evanescent numbness. “‘That’s it,” said the doctor. “It’s been coming 
on. With prudence, and especially all avoidance of worry, he may escape 
a recurrence for years. But any sudden shock *? The doctor snapped 
his fingers. 

As they laid him on a couch, Robert’s letter rustled under Selfridge’s 
foot. He walked to the gas-logs with it and burned it, watching till its 
last shreds floated upward into nothing. 

He was turning away when a clerk announced the arrival of the stock- 
holders’ committee. Selfridge went to the couch, stooped to Onslow, and 
laid a hand softly on his forehead. Then he turned and walked slowly to 
the committee-room. 

While he spoke to them, telling of Onslow’s illness, and while he 
stood listening to their replies, only one thought was in his mind. It was 
there like the incessant intonation of a waterfall. Elmer Onslow’s lips 
were sealed by Heaven! And it was left for him to tell these men that 
his friend was a thief! 

He could not do it. 

He stood there, silent, while the chairman of the committee read the 
letter that had been delivered by messenger that morning. He merely 
shook his head when they asked him if he had any idea in what direction 
the stolen money had gone. He said no word when the committee assented 
to the chairman’s suggestion that they must offer a reward at once for 
Harding’s arrest. 

“ And now,” said the chairman, “I propose to you, gentlemen, that 
we have an expert examination of the books, to see if this Harding has 
taken anything more. But as to the other matters, let us wait for Mr. 
Onslow’s recovery. There are many things that he understands and can 
explain better than anybody else. Mr. Selfridge, pray tender our deep 
sympathy to our friend, and beg him not to trouble himself about anything 
till he recovers.” 

They filed out. Selfridge went back to the room where Onslow lay, 
struggling slowly back to the world of men. There was frightened, tor- 
mented inquiry in his eyes. 

Dick leaned down and put his mouth close to his ear. “It’s all right, 
Elmer, old man, all right.” 

An hour afterward, as the motor in which he was taking Onslow home 
passed Park Row, he spoke fast and loud, to drown the shouts of the 
newsboys. They were shouting, “ Extra!” and he knew that Robert 
Harding’s name was blasted. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SELFRIDGE brought his friend home, and faced Margaret bravely. 
Despite his grief for her, he was able to look into her eyes without falter- 
ing, and tell her the truth about her father’s condition. 

But when it came to his next hard duty, he turned coward. 

Long ago, perhaps even before Margaret herself knew it, he had seen 
her heart go out to the gay youth to whom he had been a father. And if, 
when he realized. this, it meant that Richard Selfridge had to put aside 
a poor little dream of his own, he did it cheerfully enough. If, whenever 
he looked at her, he only longed for her the more, he gave no sign; and 
if there was a pain in his heart, it made him only the more tender toward 
them both. 

And now into his hand that hardly dared to touch the hem of her 
garment Fate had thrust a dagger. Whether he told her the truth about 
her father to shield her lover, or whether he upheld the lie and shielded 
her father, his hand would drive the dagger home. 

He had staked his fortunes, and even his life, more than once on quick 
decisions, as lightly as if he had staked them on a tossed coin. He could 
not decide in this that concerned those whom he loved. 

He muttered an excuse, saying he would return soon. He meant, 
when he went out, merely to walk a few blocks, to regain his nerve, His 
walk lengthened itself into a mile and more. 

When he returned he knew that she had learned the news. He would 
have known it from her face, without the evidence of newspapers lying 
on the floor. 

“Dick! Dick!” She cried with a lost little voice, and dropped her 
head on his shoulder. 

He did not reply. Had he spoken in that instant, he must have told 
her the truth. 

He looked down on her and stroked her hair. “ My poor, poor girl!” 
he said. “Come!” He led her to a chair. 

He waited for her to speak again, but she only kept her eyes on his, 
wide and bright. His own sank. He was trying to bring himself to lie, 
and it made him cower. 

“ You ’ve—seen it?” he said at last. 

She did not speak. 

“ Good heavens! ” he burst out helplessly. “TI can’t tell you more than 
that!” He stamped away from her, to escape from her eyes. 

He was cursing himself. 

She stood up, straight and tall. “So that ”—and her hand pointed 
contemptuously at the newspapers—“ is all that you have to say for him— 
for Robert?” 

Denial stormed furiously within him ; but he set his lips and remained 
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silent. He remained silent, though her glance at him was like the lash 
of a whip. 

She spoke, in a strange, low voice: “ If they have such a letter from 
him as they say, he did it to save somebody else. He is like that! You 
might have believed in him a little better—you whom he admired and 
loved beyond all men. But I shall believe in him. I shall believe in him, 
whatever may be, until he meets me face to face, and himself tears my 
belief out of my heart.” 

Selfridge bent his head, under the weight of her proud, brave young 
scorn. Without looking at her again, he went slowly from the house. 

When he returned next day, it was with the craven hope that Onslow 
himself, when he recovered, might speak and thus take the burden of 
decision from his shoulders, 

But Onslow, feeble, shaken, frightened, was unable to summon reso- 
lution. And during the next days, while he lay, recovering slowly, and 
marked her tender care, her love for him, everything in his mind became 
subservient to saving her from shame. 

He convinced himself at last that he was keeping silent only for the 
sake of Margaret. He came to believe it with all his soul. He believed 
it so thoroughly that he even yielded to sensations of relief as time passed, 
and all the zealous hunt for the fugitive remained unsuccessful. 

He had feared, shrinkingly, that she might touch on the subject that 
haunted him, but she did not approach it. She chatted with him about 
all the amusing trivialities of life, and, except for anxiety about him, was 
so thoroughly the same happy Margaret as before, that he becdme grate- 
fully content, that on her, at least, there lay no shadow of sorrow. 

This, more than anything else, enabled him to get up and reénter 
his accustomed life down-town, looking, except for a little uncertainty 
of limb, very much indeed like the same old Elmer Onslow. He did not 
quite retain his unconcerned expression when he met Selfridge. In fact, 
these two, whenever they met, looked at each other awkwardly. A sus- 
picious mind, studying them, might even have seen guilt in one face— 
but it would not have been Onslow’s face. 

They did not, however, have much time for confidential speech. The 
piper, who had played so long for the merry dance, presented his bill just 
then. 

The dancers felt in their pockets and looked at each other, astounded. 
Surely all this money with which they had gambled and feasted and 
pelted each other, had only passed from hand to hand! Somebody must 
have it! 

But nobody had it. As in the fairy tale, the gold for which they 
had pledged their souls had withered into dry leaves. 

The Golden Horde stood aghast for an instant. Then it whirled into 


the exchange-arenas, raving. 
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For a fortnight it destroyed and slew, bushwhacking chiefs, comrades, 
and brothers. Then, bit by bit, how no one knew, the pack-discipline came 
back ; the self-destroying mélée snarled and whimpered itself to an end; 
and presently the tattered survivors turned all their eyes, as if by com- 
mand, to a certain office in Wall Street. 

It had gone abroad that the man in that office held the gold that meant 
life to gamblers and workers alike. 

Calm, dispassionate, Julian North, with a visage as unruffied as a 
minted Cesar, gave quarter. 

It was iron quarter. Men stripped vaults of a world’s treasure and 
carried it to him, as if the world were a starving camp and he had bread. 

They looked at the new king astounded. But he was not astounded 
at himself. He had sat, in contented patience, while the world went mad 
over paper fortunes. While the exchanges made millionaires overnight, 
he had sat in a library calm as a cloister, studying solid, dull, dogmatic 
volumes. But they were volumes dealing with the history of gold. 

Having played his cards and taken the stakes, he went back, placidly, 
to his customary routine. 

Part of that routine was the task of looking into the affairs of the 
Magellan Asphalt Company. 

As a matter of fact, except to discover details, Mr. North did not 
need to do much investigating. He knew that Onslow and some of his 
associates had very thoroughly caught away the profits. And he knew, 
too, from his many sources of knowledge, that they had lost those profits 
again in other directions. 

He dropped in to see Onslow one day, and said bluntly: “ You ’re in 
deep, Elmer, I know. And I suppose you’re worrying, just when you 
ought to think of your health.” 

Onslow looked at him suspiciously. “What are you driving at, 
North?” he asked. 

“You helped me out, once, years ago,” replied North simply. “I 
propose to help you out. Your associates in the Magellan Asphalt Com- 
pany are pinched for ready cash. Get them to sell their holdings to me, 
and I ’ll buy enough other stock to give me control. Then I ’ll squelch the 
stock-holders’ smelling committee, and things can be straightened out 
quietly.” 

Onslow surveyed North with pinched eyes for a moment. He saw 
that in his friend’s face which showed him that the offer was made in 
perfect frankness. 

“ How about my own stock?” he asked. 

“ Keep it or sell it to me,” answered North, “ whichever will pay you 
best.” 

Onslow went home that night almost gayly. So great was the relief 
that for the time it almost made him forget his secret guilt; and when 
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it did enter his mind he told himself buoyantly that he would find a way, 
when he had wealth in his hands again, to clear Robert Harding and yet 
save himself. 

So great was the reaction from tension, that after dinner he told 
Margaret, for the first time, all about his speculations, how they had 
involved him, and how long he had stood close to utter poverty. And then 
he told her how, when all was lost, Julian North, the new ruler of the 
Street, had come to his rescue, quietly, unselfishly. 

Margaret felt the first bit of happiness that she had known in many 
long days, when she looked at her father and saw that to-night he was 
the father of the dear old, peaceful days. And she, too, felt a thrill of 
thankfulness for the man who had brought it about. 

“TI wish you would arrange a little dinner and invite him,” said her 
father. “ He is a lonely man, for all his wealth. Lives in a great house 
full of the art of all the world, and—nothing else.” 

North and she never had met. When he arrived at their house on the 
night appointed, and saw her waiting for him to advance, he thought 
with a little tremor of delight of an angel figure, greatly wrought in azure 
and amber light, that he had seen on the window of a Florentine cathedral. 

He spoke little during the dinner, or afterward, much to Margaret’s 
disappointment, for North’s art in conversation was famous, and, as a rule, 
he dominated conversation wherever he might be, whenever he felt that the 
occasion was worth the effort. 

This particular occasion was particularly well worth the effort; but 
with Margaret sitting opposite him, he discovered that his mental 
processes were directing themselves, almost without his will, into new 
channels, wherein there were emotions and thoughts hitherto unknown, 
that disquieted him, and yet were distinctly interesting. 

After that evening, Julian North became helplessly subject to a quite 
extraordinary interest in his friend Onslow. He dropped in every few 
evenings, to inquire ‘solicitously after his health. He became unusually 
punctilious about social affairs also, and managed to appear, quite unob- 
trusively, at those where Miss Onslow might be found. He developed 
in himself an ardent love for walking and riding in the Park, though he 
limited his love to those parts of it where she walked. 

During this time, he considered this new matter in all its aspects, and, 
beginning by asking himself, “ Shall 1?” he progressed to, “ Why not?” 
and ended by concluding that it was good. He decided to marry her. 

He did not, perhaps, sing the High Song with Solomon, but he saw 
in her, with a thrill, the rare elements that he demanded of all life, of his 
collections, of his pictures, of his books—a many-faceted character, that 
maintains its own beauty immutably and still responds to each new light 
with ever-new, exquisite reflections. 

He was not, perhaps, a lover who would have swum the Hellespont; 
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but with a delight that satisfied all his refined appetite for sheer beauty, 
he delighted in her face. 

He did not write poetry to her; but he laid out for her inspection, with 
faultless tact, all his possessions: knowledge, power, capacity for life 
wide and deep, a far horizon of ambitions high and noble, and, finally, 
flung in only as a make-weight, wealth that was imperial. 

It did not take Julian North long to assure himself that he had im- 
pressed her. His cool mind perceived it clearly. But his cool mind 
told him, also, that he had failed to arouse any more important feeling. 

He was astounded at himself when he realized that this discovery 
made his heart beat dully, and that the passion-veins on his temples became 
swollen. 

He knew then that his desire for her was more than the desire for 
possession that had controlled his life hitherto. He wanted this woman, 
but he did not want to buy her. 

He took mental stock again of-all that he had to offer her, apart from 
wealth. He even went so far as to examine himself critically in a full- 
length mirror. 

What else did she want? 

He set himself to the work of finding out. But Margaret Onslow kept 
her secret well. 


CHAPTER X 


ALEXANDER HINCHCLAWE sat at his desk in the offices of his company 
whose assets were hunted men and whose profits lay in fugitives cap- 
tured. He was looking at a visiting card that had just been brought in. 
The name on it was “ Miss Margaret Onslow.” “I wonder what Onslow’s 
daughter wants here,” he thought, and added aloud, “ Show her in.” 

She came in, timid, apprehensive, expecting to see the formidable, mys- 
terious detective of fiction. The man who rose with an ungainly bow 
presented the slow, untroubled, kindly face of a man who has grown old 
in unpractical, unworldly reveries. 

Margaret’s world was so desolate, the reaction on seeing a sympa- 
thetic face instead of the expected harsh one was so great, that her trust 
went out to the man at once. 

He waited for her to speak, but not ‘with an air of watching. His 
eyes were on her attentively, not scrutinizingly. 

She felt the attitude, and it warmed her to speak straight to the point. 
“T know that you are retained by the Magellan Asphalt Company,” she 
said, “ to—to search for——” 

“Young Harding?” he helped her out. 

She nodded. “ Mr. Hinchclawe,” she said, “ I know that he never did 
- it! Hecouldn’t!” She laid her hand on his arm. “ He took it on him- 

self to protect somebody else! ” 
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Hinchclawe knew that only one emotion could possibly prompt her. 
“ Have you any suspicion as to who it could be?” His tone expressed 
full interest, almost belief. 

She shook her head. “I only know that it must be something like 
that. Mr. Hinchclawe, if you knew him, you would know it, the way 
I do! And I have come to ask you if you will take a retainer from me 
to look for proof.” 

“ Miss Onslow,” said Hinchclawe, “ you know that our duty to our 
clients is to find him, and if we find him we shall take him. But, thank 
Heaven, our duty does not limit us to hunting for proofs of guilt! I shall 
take up this thing for you, myself. So, now, don’t be alarmed if you 
should hear, in one way or another, that we are hard after him. Quietly, 
we shall be just as keen in our hunt for proofs of his innocence. But you 
must make up your mind to wait, perhaps, for a long time.” 

He waved away her shy offer of money. “ Well wait till we find some- 
thing worth paying for,” he said. To the amazement of his staff, he 
escorted her all the way to the elevator. 

When he returned to his desk, he rang for the Harding memoranda, 
and studied them carefully, with a brow that became knitted more and 
more, Then he sent for a special man. “I want you,” he said, “ to size 
up the Magellan staff. We ’ve got a tip—only a rumor, mind—that some- 
body else took the money. Of course, it would have to be some great 
friend of young Harding, to make him take it on himself. See what you 


can find.” 
“T’m afraid there’s nothing in that, sir,” said the man. “Do you 


think so?” 

“TI want you to see,” repeated. Mr. Hinchclawe. He was rather em- 
barrassed, and he would have been more so, had his assistant known why 
he was doing it. 

It was not because Margaret was beautiful. Into his clearing-house 
for crime there came every year many beautiful women, good and bad, 
and he marked their beauty only for purposes of analysis and identifi- 
cation. But Margaret was loyal, and true, and in love. 

“Poor girl! Poor girl!” he said, when he was alone again. “ Well, 
Ill let her hope for a time. That won’t hurt; and she’ll find out, soon 
enough, when he’s taken. And that boy could have had her! ‘Poor, 
blind fool! ” 

As Margaret emerged from the Hinchclawe Building, she saw Julian 
North. She tried to escape, unobserved, to her cab, but it was too late. 
He was bowing before she was well clear of the doorway. 

“ And what brings you into this house of crime?” He indicated the 
building with a smile. “I hope you’re not thinking of becoming a 


detective ! ” 
She tried to answer him lightly, but her eyes fell, and she knew that 
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she was crimson with embarrassment. She murmured something unin- 
telligible, and hastened to the curb. “Good-by,” she said, almost 
brusquely. 

He was hurt. As he walked on, the hurt made him wonder why she 
had been so confused when he asked her what she had been doing in 
Hinchclawe’s office, Her mere presence there seemed preposterous. It 
occupied his mind. 

All at once, like a great light, came the thought of Harding! There 
sprang into sharp outline in his memory the recollection of little things 
that he had not understood at the time—her troubled eyes whenever con- 
versation happened to touch on criminals; her swiftness in turning aside 
any talk that threatened to drift toward the affairs of the Magellan 
Asphalt Company. He had set these impulses down to a mere natural 
objection to discussing the young fellow who had betrayed their friendship 
and hospitality. 

He had known Harding. He had even used him for some of his and 
Onslow’s purposes. But he had appraised him, and dismissed him from 
his mind long ago, as merely one of many idle, drifting, unimportant 
youngsters. , 

Now, instantly, though only a chance suspicion had flamed in him, 
the flame illuminated Margaret Onslow’s indifference toward him; and 
he felt sure, deadly sure. 

At first incredulity struggled in him against the conviction—amazed 
incredulity that the woman who was worthy of being loved by him should 
love a poor, wretched, petty thief! He winced, sore with indignation. 

Then his fires of wrath and hatred flamed out. 

He raged against Providence. It was a diabolical trick to put this 
insignificant creature into his path. 

But after he had walked himself tired, his cool brain took control 
again. It did not try to quench the fires, but it made them labor. 

“ He must be caught!” said rage and reason together. “He must be 
caught, and sent to state’s prison, to stripes! ” 

He sat down, coolly enough, at his desk, and thought it out. “ Will it 
make him a martyr?” he muttered. “ No! Not to one like her! Let him 
stand in court, handcuffed! Let us drag from him the tawdry story of 
the tawdry theft! It was avarice or woman! Let it be either, and he 
will stand in her eyes for what he is!” 

He reflected a little longer. Then he reached for the telephone instru- 
ment. “Give me Hinchclawe,” he said. “I want Mr. Hinchclawe, 
himself.” 

“ About the Harding business.” He spoke in a matter-of-fact voice. 
“T’ve taken over active charge of the Magellan Asphalt Company, 
Hinchclawe, and I want to make an example of this case, to prevent any 
others. Increase the reward offered for his capture, Hinchclawe! Get 
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him, no matter what it costs. Get him, if you have to hunt him ’round 
the world!” 

“We know where he is now,” came Hinchclawe’s mild, deliberate 
voice, “In fact, I was pretty sure all the time; but just now, not five 
minutes ago, we got a cable from our agent. The night Harding disap- 
peared, a tramp steamship, the Falmouth Belle, sailed for the Caribbean. 
The police didn’t pay much attention to her; but my men discovered 
that her captain, a man named Coffin, was an old friend of Harding’s 
father. So we put all our work-on the Falmouth Belle. Her first stop 
was a little logwood shipping place way down south in Mexico—a place 
called Frontera. We ’ve found out that a ranch-owner, Julio de Castillio, 
who is a friend of Captain Coffin’s, had a young American next day as 
guest, and kept him mighty dark. Since then they ’ve gone on, inland.” 

“ When will you get him?” demanded North. 

“Mr. North,” Hinchclawe’s quiet voice responded, “ unfortunately 
Castillio is a rebel sympathizer, and a few days after Harding was passed 
on to him, the government troops descended on them. The two have fled 
and joined the rebels. A warrant won’t carry to——” 

But North had slammed the receiver on his desk with as near an oath 
as he could command, 


CHAPTER XI 


A SPADE-SHAPED head, with little eyes glittering, slipped slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, along the thick branch of a wild mango tree, and 
looked down. Half a dozen soft, shapeless masses that had hung baggily 
on various boughs undulated glossily and became a tense, glowing, un- 
wrinkled whole, the burnished body of a boa-constrictor, watching the 
jungle below. 

A little red deer broke out of the thickets and raced away. 

- There was a belt of disturbance in the jungle, a line of disturbance 
that advanced invisibly. The invisible thing made no sign of its own. 
It caused no tremor of a leaf. But overhead its advance was advertised. 
Hood-beaked blackbirds lurched from bamboo clumps, croaking. Green 
parrots burst out of trees like winged shrapnel. From a water-hole rose, 
silently, the white angel-shapes of egrets. 

The line of disturbance moved slowly, steadily, to the edge of the 
jungle. Then it stopped. The jungle-beasts disappeared again. The 
boa-constrictor relaxed. The boughs shook a little as it withdrew into 
thicker cover. That which it saw below was not for it. 

Behind the jungle the sun’s disk appeared. In a moment the Mexican 
dawn was great as northern day. 

Half an hour passed. There was no stir in the jungle. 

High in air, very high, black things soared in concentric circles, ever 
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sinking lower, till at last, with a rattle of dry, coarse wings, they dropped, 
one by one,.to trees and sat huddled, with heads of red, bald flesh drawn 
close to their ugly turkey-like bodies. 

Suddenly, from a ravine beyond, came the sound of many hoofs. A 
band of Federal cavalry appeared, carbines in their hands, swords and 
machetes slapping the leathers noisily. They trotted into the trail that 
led by the jungle. 

Two by two, they came on, peering to all sides. Two by two, till six, 
eight, ten, had passed. 

Then the bush burst. It spouted a sheet of fire. Horses toppled like 
wooden things. Others screamed and rolled. Still others swept away, 
dragging uniformed shapes that pounded limply through the dust like 
huge dolls. 

In the narrow road packed the cavalcade, those in front backing on 
those behind. From the bush blow on blow struck into the mass. Even 
through the voices of rifles and men and beasts could be heard the squelch- 
ing impacts as the sweet-singing Mauser bullets went home. 

Out of the forest at one end of the jungle came a roar, a vast whirling 
of dust, a thunder of horses. The government troop, huddled, went down 
before the mounted rebels, who struck them like a storm. 

“A mé! A mé, Sefior Mallory!” cried one. The man addressed 
as Mallory, packed tight in the dust-wreathed mass, struggled to gain 
the side of the man who called him. He saw him go down, sucked in in- 
stantly, as under a whirl of thick water. His eyes closed before a red 
flash as a Federal soldier fired a revolver almost into his face. He struck 
hard with his machete and saw a white countenance sink away with a slit 
opening horribly across it, that turned red before it disappeared. 

He felt suddenly sick. But something bright whirled at him, and 
he parried mechanically. His unseen opponent’s weapon glanced off, he 
struck again, blindly, and drew back his blade splotched. He carromed 
into a horse, and saw that something under the beast was being trodden 
into hideous red ruin. 

Shot and cry and blow were in his ears. In his eyes were dust and 
smarting smoke, and all around a snarled, tangled pack of men and 
horses. 

The man at his side screamed, and tore at his breast. He turned 
on his saddle, hung head-down for a moment, and disappeared under dirt 
and hoofs. 

Something stung the American’s cheek. He brought his fingers back 
sticky with blood. 

He smelled it, he tasted it. His whole being revolted. But this was 
no time to reason, this was no scene to think like a human being, this 
was no place like human earth. Here there was no man who had anything 
remaining in him of mankind except hate. Around him were men who 
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had welcomed him to their houses, who had been friendly, kindly, gentle. 
Now they were staring with strained faces, jaws working convulsively, 
their eyes the eyes of devils. 

He was conscious that always the knot of men around him forced 
itself on and on, and that the Federals were fighting now not for victory, _ 
but for bare, pitiable escape. 

Weapons raised high in air appeared before him and struck, struck, 
till they were struck down themselves, the faces of the wielders drowning 
in a cascade of fire and smoke. 

The revolver fire ceased, almost suddenly. No man had time or 
chance in that close grip to reload. It became a bodily wrestle of men 
and horses, where none had breath to shout, where only the gasps of 
strained lungs broke the silence, except when one screamed or whimpered 
as he died. 

Again and again horses’ heads thrust at him, and he hacked at their 
riders for self-preservation. But he fought with a weird sense of imper- 
sonality—as if this were another Time and Planet, and he, Robert 
Harding, were watching from afar while a man named Mallory battered 
and cut and slew. 

As the grapple closed, he saw a dark, bearded face appear before the 
others of the Federals—a face striking even in that sense-destroying place, 
a face bright with courage and terrible as the face of a Cortez. Again and 
again this man charged into the rebels and sabred men, bridle to bridle. 
Again and again he was forced back, but always unwounded, always with 
dead to mark his assault. 

Now the brave, menacing face appeared again. There was a momen- 
tary gap in the rebel band. He charged through it, and rode at Harding. 

The American shrank back for a moment. Just in time, he gripped 
his horse mightily with his knees, whirled it around, and heard the Mexi- 
can’s sword whistle past his head. He snatched at his foe’s sword-wrist 
and got it. His own machete fell. With his free hand he struck into the 
dark face with all his might. 

The man tottered. Both horses, swung around side by side, started on 
a tearing gallop. Their bridles, hanging loose, trailed under their feet, 
but they won clear of the mélée. Then, a few yards down the road, just as 
the American gripped the Mexican’s throat, his horse fell and rolled over. 
He pulled his enemy out of the saddle and the two came to the ground 
heavily. 

Harding, shaken and dizzy, raised himself to his hands and knees, 
and looked, panting, at the Mexican. The latter lay still, without a 
groan or sign of life. He crawled over to him, and lifted his head. He 
looked around. A dead horse lay near by, and he spied the gleam of 


a tin canteen. 
He began to bathe his foe’s head, and forced some water down his 
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throat. The man’s eyes opened. He smiled, showing beautiful white 
teeth. 

“Gracias, muchos gracias, Amigo,” he said, with gratitude in his 
handsome eyes. 

A bugle sounded. Harding stood up. Rebels were running toward 
him, waving their hats. A torn, trampled little area of earth, a small 
throng of ragged, dirty, bleeding men, and objects that lay spread out 
in grotesque attitudes, were all that remained of the delirium of the last 
half-hour. 

As he looked, men ran around, striking with hats and machetes at the 
vultures that were dropping down to the grotesque objects. 


CHAPTER XII 


JULIAN NorTH had played his game carefully and wisely. Such cards 
as he had, he had used well. But now he was guilty of a blunder. 

It was not a tactical mistake. As a tactician, he was altogether too 
skilful to make such a mistake. In fact, it was not actually a mistake, at 
all. It was merely an emotional accident. 

It happened one evening when he was sitting with Onslow, after 
Margaret had retired. Onslow had not been feeling well for days. 
“ Lately,” he said to North, “I’ve been feeling those little attacks of 
numbness again. And it worries me, North. Not so much on my own 


account, but on account of my daughter. You know my affairs pretty 
thoroughly ; and you know that I can come out all right if I can have 
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another year or so. But if anything happened to me now 

On the impulse, North spoke, not even waiting for Onslow to finish. 
“T’ve wanted to say something to you before,” he said. “ Onslow, I want 
her for my wife.” 

Onslow’s face became illuminated. “ North,” he said, “if I could see 
that! But I never dreamed! Margaret has n’t given me a hint.” 

“That ’s the trouble,” said North. “I am afraid—well, I can’t say 
that Miss Onslow would have me, to put it straight. And yet B 

“ Suppose I sound her?” suggested Onslow. 

North had a keen sense, then, that they were blundering. But he 
was not of marble, though he was so much more intelligent than pas- 
sionate. His desire had grown to something that filled his waking life, 
and stole a good deal of his sleep. He assented, his judgment yielding 
to his hunger. 

The very next afternoon, Elmer Onslow, eager and hopeful, came 
home early and called her to him. Sitting with her arms around his 
shoulder, as in the days of childhood, she heard him tell her that Julian 
North had asked for her. 

Her father did not plead the wooer’s cause in words. His every tone, 
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his expectant eyes, did that; and the love of the daughter for the father 
who had been saved from ruin spoke almost as loudly. 

She did not love North, and she had no intention of so wronging 
herself and him as to become his wife. But her great, generous soul did 
not measure out gratitude with a huckster’s measure. For the service 
that North had done her father, for his noble, unselfish help, she would 
have paid, gladly, with anything, however precious to her—anything but 
this, which was impossible to her clean heart. 

Had her father opposed her; had it been necessary for her to strive 
against him, it would have been easier for her. But he sat there quite 
silent when she spoke. And she saw how pale he was, how gray his hair 
had become. She had known long that he was a breaking man. All the 
light of joy faded from his face, and she knew that with every word she 
was taking from him a great, freshening hope. 

She sank to her knees before him, and cried, holding his hands and 
kissing them. 

“Dear, dear hands,” she sobbed, “that never touched me but in 
gentleness and love! Dear, dear father, who never looked at me or 
spoke, except to bless me! That I must disappoint you now——” 

“Don’t, sweetheart! My Princess of Stars, don’t, don’t!” said 
Onslow, with shaking voice. “ Some day, when the right man comes——” 

She lifted a face to his, so miserable, so wretched, that he stopped, 
frightened. Then it burst from her. She had to speak, it would not 
be denied, her very life demanded it. It came from her, wildly. And at 
last Elmer Onslow’s eyes were opened, and he knew that she loved Robert 
Harding! 

His heart checked. He felt the stunning, numbing sensation creep 
over his nerves. He fought and beat it back. She was crying and laugh- 
ing, and he rang, panic-stricken, for help. 

While they were waiting for the doctor, he clenched his fists to force 
back the numbness. “Only an hour!” he muttered. “ Only an hour! 
God, grant me that space! Till I do what I have to do!” 

When the doc*or had reassured him, saying that her attack was only 
nervous and a little hysterical, he went slowly to his library. He had to 
set each foot down painstakingly, to make progress; and when he sat 
down at his desk, he had to brace every muscle and nerve to command 
the hand that held the pen. But he wrote steadily, without pausing. 
In half an hour his task was done. He folded the sheet and sealed it in 
an envelope, which he addressed slowly. 

Then he sat thinking for a moment. He took up the telephone and 
called Julian North’s house, not without difficulty, for his tongue was 
strangely clumsy. 

“ Is—it—North?” he asked thickly. “Onslow. I have—just—writ- 
ten—something—you—and—Selfridge—give—to—Hinchclawe——” 
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“Hello! Hello, Onslow!” North shouted into the instrument. 

There was no reply. 

North rang furiously. “I can’t raise the party,” reported the operator. 
“ He must have gone away and left his receiver hanging down.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


NortH cried to his man to order the motor. “Top speed!” he 
ordered. “'To Mr. Onslow’s!” 

The servant who opened the door told him that Mr. Onslow was in the 
library. He brushed the man aside and ran up. Elmer Onslow was lying 
on the floor, under the dangling telephone instrument, 

He ran to the door and called help. They carried him to a couch. 
His eyes, wide-open, were conscious ; but the nerve-lightning had left him 
unable to stir a muscle or utter a word. 

North, learning from the servants that Miss Onslow was ill, warned 
them to keep the news from her. The doctor, who arrived soon, took him 
aside and whispered: “ His death is only a matter of a day, or perhaps 
hours. Certainly not more than a day. Unless there is a miracle, he will 
die as he is now—conscious, perfectly conscious, but unable to move or 
speak.” 

They propped him in a great chair. From the soft pillows and cush- 
ions that surrounded him, his face looked out, strangely diminished. The 
play of life was gone, leaving the features still and aloof like a winter’s 
horizon when the light is failing fast. Only the eyes were alive with the 
life of quick mortality; and they were fearful. 

Incessantly they roved. They besought. They were trying, terribly, 
to tell something. 

“Ts it what you telephoned to me about, Onslow?” asked North. 
“The writing? You want me to find it?” 

There was assent, plain to see, in the wild eyes. 

North looked around the room. He walked to the oaken table. He 
saw an envelope, addressed : ; 


ALEXANDER HINCHCLAWE 


He returned and sat down before Onslow. 

“ Be easy, old man,” he said, with his own eyes fixed on Onslow’s. 
“T dm sure that I understand. You want Selfridge and me to take this ” 
—he held out the enyelope—*‘ to Hinchclawe. Yes, I can understand 
you. I see that is what you wish. It shall be done.” 

Now there was something in the eyes that he could not understand— 
a great relief, and yet a great fear. 

He put the envelope into an inner pocket and spoke easily: “ You may 
depend on me. And, Elmer, I’ll look after everything for you while 
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you ’re ill. Don’t worry. And now—yes, I know. You want to see your 
daughter. I’ll go and tell her. Yes. Don’t fear. I shall prepare her.” 

He went downstairs and sent her maid in to her. She came out, white 
and trembling; and, gently as he broke the tidings to her, she tottered, 
so that he had to support her. For a blessed moment, he held her in his 
arms and passion swept him, tumultuous. Then she regained her strength. 
He released her, kissed her hand again and again, and left her. 

When he was in his own house again, he took out the long envelope, 
and wondered what Elmer Onslow should have written to Hinchclawe. 
That it was something gravely important was evident from all the circum- 
stances. Though he pondered long and earnestly, he could not even 
guess at anything that seemed plausible. 

His concern was altogether for Onslow. But while hasat looking at the 
sealed document that lay before him, his mind reverted to Margaret’s 
visit to Hinchclawe. He had ascertained, long ago, that she had gone 
there to ask his aid. Although his reason dismissed it as unlikely, his 
jealous hatred insisted on suggesting that Onslow’s message might have 
some bearing on Harding. Suppose Onslow had written, asking that the 
pursuit be stopped! Selfridge, he knew, would indorse the request. And 
he would be forced to accede, or else occupy the position of refusing a 
dying man’s last request! The thought was intolerable. 

North lit a cigar and smoked it, slowly, with the envelope untouched 
before him. 

Then he went to the door and locked it. He returned to his desk and 
called Onslow’s doctor on the telephone. “ Doctor,” said he, “ Onslow, of 
course, has many affairs that should be settled. It is important that I 
should know something positively. Is there any chance, even the most 
remote, that he will recover sufficiently to speak or write? ” 

There was a brief pause. Then the doctor spoke decisively: “One 
chance in, say, a million; and hardly that.” 

“Thank you,” said North. 

He hung up the receiver. Without another second’s hesitation, he 
took up a paper-knife and slit the envelope. 

He read Elmer Onslow’s confession. 

His first emotion was one of boundless pity for Margaret. In that 
unselfish emotion there was no flaw. He had no thought other than 
one of thankfulness that he had read the document and that he could 
suppress it and save her father’s name. 

And then a sudden rage overwhelmed him, and took him almost 
physically in the throat, as he realized how Margaret would glorify the 
young cub if she knew. “The fool!” he snarled. “The maudlin, senti- 
mental, melodramatic fool!” He struck the paper with his fist. 

He took up the sheet to destroy it. But he paused, with eyes pinched. 
He had seen the unaccountable freaks of chance too often to commit 
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irrevocable acts lightly. “Ill think it over!” he muttered. He replaced 
the paper in an envelope, addressed it as before, and locked it away in his 
wall safe. 

And all evening Elmer Onslow sat waiting. All evening the longing 
to atone wrestled with the longing to protect. All evening and all night 
the living intelligence in the dead body strove frightfully. And always, 
unceasing, there was the terror of a great empty noise in his ears, like the 
blowing of a wind, far off, coming, coming. 

Through the disorder of the restless brain there ran, under all the 
other thoughts that thronged, “ What if the spirit remains alive like this 
after the body is gone?” And Elmer Onslow’s mind wept wildly, a sinner 
in Hell. ; 

Richard Selfridge, sitting by him, read the terror of the moving eyes 
in the stone face, and clenched his hands till the nails bit into the palms. 
He forgot the wrong that had been done. He stooped to his friend’s ears 
and whispered the words that men say to men when (God’s face is very 
near. 

And ever and again Elmer Onslow’s tormented mind tried to force 
the bonds of silence, and beg him to protect Margaret, to carry her away, 
before the law came to take him. 

The night moved westward. A gusty, rain-laden wind came with the 
dull light of another day. Elmer Onslow heard the wind that had been 
rushing toward him. It was near. It was on him. A hoarse cry came 


from him, and he died. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OnE day, when that troubled bit of earth that had been Elmer Onslow 
had been lying for more than a month in its final little estate of other 
earth, Margaret sat in her drawing-room to hear from Selfridge and 
North what they had to tell about her father’s business affairs. 

It was little, though it had cost long days of search through intricate 
transactions, Onslow had died before he could recover his old position, 
and his daughter would have barely enough to live. 

Before they had quite finished, the servant brought a card. “ Major 
Rene Toral,” read Margaret, puzzled. 

A tall, beardedyman entered with a bow, ceremonious, yet with a certain 
dashing, romantic quality like a cavalier of a bygone day. 

“ Sefiorita,” said the stranger, “ your pardon for intruding. I have 
some information for you—from Mexico.” 

She looked at him, her brows knitted. 

“Tt is from an American that I bring news—an American caballero, 


of the name Mallory.” 
The wonder in her face deepened. “These gentlemen,” said she, 
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introducing them, “are kind enough to manage my affairs. Perhaps 
they may hear this?” 

Major Toral bowed. “ You know this Sefior Mallory?” he inquired. 
He showed his surprise when Margaret shook her head. “ He said your 
name many times. See!” He drew out a note-book. “ When he spoke— 
in the fever—he said this name again and again. I wrote it down with a 
carefulness, Sefiorita. Also in time I gain the knowledge that you dwell 
in the city of New York.” 

Marg¢ret regarded him with lips half open, but still there was nothing 
but wonder in her eyes. 

“ Perhaps it will be well, Sefiorita,” suggested Toral, “that I shall 
tell you the beginning ? ” 

Margaret bowed. 

“JT am Major in the Army of Mexico,” he began. “Pardon that I 
name myself. It shall be not much. Three months ago I take outa troop 
and we ride into—what do you name it?—oh, yes! Ambush! It is very 
bad, It is not for you to hear of the fighting, Seforita. Only this: twice, 
three times, many times, I behold a man among the rebels, and he is not 
Mexican. I think he is Americaio; and I try to get at that men.” 

He glanced at her apologetically. There was a dawning realization 
in her fixed gaze. 

“We meet,” he continued. “We encounter. He is young, but he is 
strong. When I come to my senses, I am prisoner. They ride into the 
bush, and take me, tied to a horse. The American Seijior, he rides near 
me, and many time on the march he brings me water, and he bathes my 
hurts. The rebels are going to kill me, I know. It is the custom. It is 
war. Thus I tell myself that before the next evening I shall be dead. 
But in the night, when we have camp, creeps Sefor Mallory to me, and 
cuts the ropes where I am tied, and shows me a horse waiting, and the 
next day I am in my city.” 

He paused a moment, and went on: “ Many times I think with a much 
gratefulness about him. Then comes a day when we surprise a band of 
rebels, They get away, but my men fire, and one falls. When we ride 
to him, Sefiorita, I behold-——” 

Margaret sprang up and advanced toward him, wide-eyed. He ad- 
vanced too, and lifted his hand. “ Sefiorita, no!” he exclaimed. “ He 
has a deep wound, but he is alive! ” 

Selfridge was by Margaret’s side and had his arm around her. “ Where 
is he now?” he asked. 

“ Sefior,” answered Toral, “he is our prisoner, you understand. 
But when my commandante learns that he is the caballero that has saved 
me, he permits me to keep him in a ranch-house in the country, where the 
air is good for him. And we heal him. But he is very much weak, and 
he gets fever. And then he does not get better, which is of wonder to me 
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till our friend the surgeon says that it is because he will not care for to get 
better. I am troubled very greatly for this man that has saved my life. 
I think, then, how he has called always, in his fever, for this Sefiorita 
Margaret Onslow, and sometimes he says that she is sitting by him, but 
mostly he says that he must die and she must never know—but what it is 
that she must not know, I cannot tell. So at this time come orders 
for an officer to proceed to the United States for try to buy arms; and 
what better, I think to myself, as I shall apply for the duty, and so perhaps 
serve this man that saves my life with so great nobleness? ” 

He stopped. Not until then did Richard Selfridge realize that this 
story of Harding’s whereabouts, told before North, had delivered Robert 
into the hands of the police. 

He glanced at that gentleman in alarm. But Julian North was looking 
at Margaret. 

He was looking at a woman whose eyes gazed straight at them all 
and yet looked far beyond them. He was looking at Margaret, with Love 
so bright upon her that she stood as if wings expanded around her. 

“T am going to him,” said Margaret. 

Julian North made a little, unconscious motion with his hands, opening 
them as if he were tossing something down. Without a word, he slipped 
out. 


CHAPTER XV 


WHEN Julian North walked through the streets after he left Margaret’s 
house, he was as dignified and calm, outwardly, as usual. He bowed to 
acquaintances, and smiled to those who were worthy of that favor. But 
inwardly he had a shamed feeling as of being mired. 

He went straight to his library, unlocked the safe, and took out the 
sealed envelope. “Now,” said he, “if I keep you, what then?” 

Without it, he knew, the world would have only contemptuous incre- 
dulity for the true story, even if anybody told it. 

But there had come a subtle loss of value to the possession of that 
signed paper. The world’s organized opinion, its social and legal power 
to make or destroy, had seemed satisfactorily formidable only an hour 
ago. Now they seemed dwarfed by something whose greatness he could 
perceive though he could not understand it. Before him he saw Margaret, 
contemptuous of all the world, transfigured. 

Again he made that little motion of his hand, consciously this time, as 
if throwing down useless cards. 

He telephoned to Hinchclawe. “I wish,” said he, “you’d get 
Selfridge to be at your office at ten to-morrow. I have something. 
important.” 

Dick appeared at Hinchclawe’s ahead of time, expecting confidently 
that North intended to discuss Harding’s capture. Instead, North pro- 
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duced the sealed envelope, and handed it to the detective. “ Here,” said 
he, “ is something that was given to me by poor Onslow, to be opened, as he 
wished, in the presence of Mr. Selfridge and myself. I put it away and— 
forgot it.” 

Hinchclawe opened the envelope. His mouth puckered for a whistle, 
but produced no sound. Without a word, he passed the paper to his 
visitors. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed North, with magnificent astonishment. 

The three sat silent for a while, looking at one another. 

“ Well,” said Hinchclawe, at last, tapping the paper with his pencil, 
* what shal] I do with this? The man’s dead.” 

“T suppose the only thing to do is to give it to the authorities,” said 
North reluctantly. 

“Hum!” Mr. Hinchclawe drummed thoughtfully on his desk. 
“The young fellow ’s in Mexico, where he can’t be reached. Maybe he’s 
dead, too. Unless he turns up, what ’s the use? ” 

“ We know how to reach him,” said Dick. “ Found out yesterday.” 

“Yes?” Mr. Hinchclawe raised his eyebrows. “That information 
would have been of considerable interest to my men, eh, before this was 
opened?” He tapped the paper again. “ But now we don’t want him! 
And there ’s a question in my mind: does he want us? ” 

Selfridge brought his hand down on the desk with a tremendous thump. 
“ You ’re right! ” 

Hinchclawe nodded. “So I should say. He chose to do a certain 
thing—for reasons of his own, that, no doubt, struck him as sufficient. 
What right have we to undo it?” 

He opened a box of cigars and passed it around. As he looked up 
and watched the smoke float slowly to the ceiling, a pleasant light came 
into his old and somewhat weary eyes. He thought that this was a pretty 
thing to come into his hands, a thing of love, young and bright, spinning 
its golden web like a fairy tale where so many sombre webs had been 
spun by him. 

He smiled up into the floating, circling smoke, and, still smiling, he 
turned to his visitors. “Gentlemen,” he said, “ why not play a little at 
Providence, since the threads have come into our hands? The young 
fellow is alone in the world, and there are no relatives crying to have a 
family name cleared. He is entitled to play his own hand. As to the 
public—what difference does it make? They’ll forget. Now I can pass 
the word quietly among the police that the reward is withdrawn, that, in 
fact, the man is emphatically not wanted. I can vouch for it that the hunt 
will stop. Practically, except for our own men, it has stopped already. 
And as to the indictment—let it collect dust for a while, and then we ’ll 
get it quashed some day. There’s only one difficulty.” He turned to 
North. “The consent of the Magellan Asphalt Company.” 
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“T’ll arrange that,” said North. 

He said it stiffly. Selfridge regarded only the words and not the man- 
ner. He jumped up and seized both North’s hands, shaking them 
enthusiastically. 

North’s eyes shot fire. Then he arose, nodded coldly, and stalked 
away, to return to his old life, and, in time, to forget, or, at least, not to 
remember, the chapter in his career headed “ Margaret Onslow.” 

But first he wrote a letter to Mr. Selfridge. He had intended to do it, 
but he had not intended to do it quite at once. 

So next day Mr. Richard Selfridge read a short note in which Mr. 
North, as owner of practically all the Magellan Asphalt Company’s stock, 
indicated to him in strictly parliamentary language that his resignation 
was desired. Then followed an expression of thanks for his services, 
neatly compressed into one line. And there was a postscript suggesting 
that Mr. North would be pleased to buy Mr. Selfridge’s stock for fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

Dick dropped the letter to the floor and rubbed his boot on it. Then 
he stepped to the window and looked out. He knew that North could 
make his stock worthless, if he chose. He knew that there was no chance 
for Richard Selfridge in a contest with Julian North. He shook his fist 
at the city. “ You big stone and iron devil! ” he said. “There you stand, 
insulting the sky! And, by God! you chew men up as savagely and 
uselessly as ever Aztec idol did! ” 

He breathed deep with desire for the open spaces where men were 
sufficiently rich if they had food, where lives still were ruled by rain and 
wind and sun instead of fire and steam. 

“Why should I care,” he said, as if he were addressing a sentient 
thing, “that my boy’s name is disgraced in your iron streets? Why 
should any man care what that horde down there, running around like 
bewildered insects, thinks of him?” He made a motion of his arm like 
sweeping the whole mass of city out of his way. 

The longing for freedom swept him. A shouting trade-wind called 
him. He scrawled a note to North, accepting his offer and inclosing 
his immediate resignation. Then he swung through the crowded streets, 
and for the first time in many months he felt that his head was in clear 
air. The city was furious around him, its houses thrust themselves 
appallingly into the sky to shut it out, but when he looked straight up 
his glad eyes saw one blue, blue strip of heaven with an edge of white 
cloud flying. And he knew that soon he should see all of the sky, north, 
east, south, and west, the wide, wide world, the old, old road, the old clean, 
large life. 

He swung along as if a marching song were wild before him. More 
than one of the city-worn multitude turned to look at him as he passed, 
stirred as by the blowing of a sudden, fresh, glorious wind. 

VoL. XCIV—20 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE cold seas of the gray north disappeared behind the ship, and 
the bright south took it. The blue wonder of the Gulf Stream undulated 
vastly between vast horizons, where spirit clouds hung, never moving. 
The yellow Sargasso weed tossed, cloth of gold on sapphire crests and 
turquoise troughs. The painted sea darkened into living purple; and 
there dwelt Spring—eternal, half asleep, breathing in endless content. 

Over the painted sea trod painted days, unchanging. They touched 
Margaret and blessed her with something of the kingly repose of the royal 
ocean. To her there came the benison that awaits all who pass those 
vernal gates—the long, waking sleeps when trouble, though it has not 
perished, closes its eyes and rests, and to-morrow is far off, as to-morrows 
were in the world’s innocent youth. 

She was content to watch the great days move, to see dawn swing wide 
from the circle of the sky, bringing no indignity of life, and to see the 
nights that brought no end, but only a richer beauty. 

On her soul lay peace as great as that which lay upon the poppy sea. 
As she dreamed into the round horizon, her spirit was as wide as it, stilled 
and steadied like the steady sky, and her mind, like the trade-blown 
clouds, was high above the little travail of the man-made world that she 
had left. 

The emerald-flashing Bahamas’ reefs blinked, and let them by. In 
bird-swarms, the flying fish burst out of the sapphire to weather and to lee. 
Through the vivid wake flung dolphins, like flung swords. The Tropic 
of Cancer took them in, and tossed them through a world that was charmed 
into a sleep broken only by the charioteer trades. 

Then the purple windward seas shouldered vastly from their lonely 
circumference, and smashed silky white, milky blue, on coasts of smoky 
headlands. 

It was the Caribbean. There were wild roadsteads, profoundly deep, 
and coastal mountains helmeted in clouds. Banana-bowered lockets of 
small bays were there, and crocodilian jaws of coral sand where stood tall, 
naked, feather-headed palms. Sleek, hushed plains of aerial liquid were 
stirred by the ship’s entrance into slow, sliding upheaval, and shivered 
into water-splinters, whose cleavages flashed cat’s-eye, peacock, and 
cerulean. 

And one day, Major Toral, standing at the bow, swung his hat and 
said: “ Salve, salve! Mejico hermosa!” 


On the tropic land lay the translucence of late afternoon, when the 
day’s trade-wind has dropped, and night’s land-breeze has not yet begun. 
The jungle held up all its growths, entranced. The palm-fronds hung 
like heavy plumes of bronze. 
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A little cavalcade of three trotted silently though the high grass into a 
little clearing. At its farther edge, against a great ribbon of breathless 
color in the west, they saw a squat ranch-house of pink limestone, palm- 
thatched, and at one side, outlined black against the wide, wide sky, they 
saw a figure sitting, all alone in the immense land. 

Selfridge spurred his horse, raced headlong across the clearing, and 
had his arms around Robert Harding, 

Then he fell back, frightened, and said, “ That ’s a devil of a way to 
fall in on a sick man!” 

The sick man’s cheeks were wet with tears. “Dick! Dick! God 
bless you!” He snatched at Selfridge’s hands, too overjoyed to be 
amazed. 

Selfridge forced him back into his seat, patting him on the shoulder 
gently. “My boy! My dear boy!” 

For a space, neither could say more. Then Dick hurried into narrative. 
Swiftly he told Harding all that had happened—Onslow’s death, Toral’s 
arrival, their suppression of Onslow’s confession—everything except that 
Margaret had accompanied him, that even then she was riding toward the 
house, 

Harding drew a long breath when the tale was done. He did not 
answer at once. He reached across to his friend and took his hand again. 
“ Poor old Dick!” he said. “I know what all this meant to you—to 
keep your lips shut, to be between the devil and the deep sea! But it’s all 
turned out right; hasn’t it? Do you remember, Dick, what the old 
Professor said to us, when I was such a cub? ‘Star material, earth 
material!’ I know now that I’m not much good; but, at least, when the 
test came, thank God, I wasn’t altogether base! And—and—though 
I ’1l never see her again—oh, Dick! Dick!” The thin face that had been 
a man’s became all helpless boy again. His head dropped to his hands, 
and his body shook to sobs. 

Dick, looking through his own wet eyes over his boy’s shoulders, saw 
Margaret and Toral disappear behind the house. “ Brace up, Robert! 
Brace up!” he said sharply. “Listen! It is for her—for her you must 
think now! She believes in you! Do you know what she said to me, when 
the papers placarded you as a thief, when your own written confession 
was flung into her face?” 

Harding looked at him, bewildered, incredulous. 

Selfridge stood up, his head bowed, his voice low and trembling, as 
in worship. “ ‘I shall believe in him,’ she said. ‘I shall believe in him, 
whatever may be, until he meets me face to face, and himself tears my 
belief out of my heart!’ ” 

The western sky flamed suddenly. Its light, ruddy on the lad’s 
face, was less radiant than the joy that flamed there. 

But the eyes lost their joy again, He arose, staggered, and leaned 
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against the house. “ Even so—and oh, Dick, I don’t want to live without 
her! I can’t. God help me! But even if I were willing to tell her the 
truth—to rob her of all that was dear to her and then to say, ‘ Now that 
I’ve broken your heart, take me! ’—even then what good would it be? 
Do you think I’d let her marry me—a thief in the eyes of the world— 
when the only way to clear my name would be to go back and shout that 
the guilty man is her dead father?” 

Behind him, close to him, was a great, quavering cry. He turned to 
see Margaret standing, horror in her face. He sprang toward her, but she 
warded him off with outstretched hand. 

“You,” she gasped—“ you—you dare to say that my father—you 
accuse my father! ” 

Robert Harding turned away, with lowered head. Selfridge went to 
her, and put his arm around her, to support her, where she stood, all 
swaying. She gave way, and clung to him, sobbing weakly. 

“Margaret! Margaret!” said Robert hoarsely, not moving from 
his place. “ I would have given my whole life to spare you this! Margaret! 
Dear Margaret! Your father’s name never shall be shamed by any word 
from me!” 

She looked up at Selfridge, with the horror still white on every 
feature. But he returned her gaze with eyes that were suddenly master- 
ful. All indecision was swept away. His voice rang strong, commanding. 
“ Thank God that you heard!” he cried. “ Margaret, Margaret, it is the 
living against the dead! Go to him!” 

And Margaret went. 

She went to him, and put her arms around him, and kissed him, 
“ Robert!” she sobbed. “Sweetheart! What you have done for my 
father, for love of him and me, I accept! I accept it, Robert, oh, with 
what love and pride! Let them think what they will, let them say what 
they will, in the world we have left behind! I throw away that world, so 
gladly. And you and I—vwe will make our own world! ” 

He looked at her through hot tears that did not shame him. He did 
not speak. He eould only lift his hand and smooth back the bright hair 
from the dear face and look into the dear, brave eyes. 

Richard Selfridge held his arms toward them for an instant, and 
stepped softly backward into the house, 

The red sun disappeared. The waking land breeze stirred the pil- 
lared palms, and on the land the tropic night set her glorious crown, 
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LTHOUGH he was in the act of formulating his excuse for escape, 

A Paul’s wandering perceptions were caught by the vivid quality 

of the not especially young woman who had just greeted Camilla 

in passing. So definitely indeed did the woman’s personality arrest and 

hold him that he became aware that the topic of conversation had 
shifted and progressed when his attention returned to it. 

“The successful wife of a genius,” Camilla was characteristically 
attaching her label for the benefit of her companions—a short young 
man and a tall young woman. 

“ His inspiration!” exclaimed the last, with the emotion with which 
the sentimental can voice the trite. Camilla adapted the sentiment in 
accepting it. 

“The substantial background of it. Keeps his house wonderfully, 
hides the sordid and disturbing from sight, is always charming to the 
right people without really infringing upon her own sincerity. A kind, 
well-balanced, maternal type. The ideal wife for a genius.” 

“ Admitting that genius can be happy housed and tamed,” Paul 
observed, to which Camilla retorted severely (she was Paul’s cousin) : 

* Somebody has to take care of the creatures.” 

“ And what,” the other man conjectured, “at your reckoning, does 
she get out of it?” 

“Why ”—the intense young woman’s eyes widened at the possi- 
bility of question—“ to know what she is in his life!” 

At that point Paul inquired, “By the way, who is the altogether 
admirable lady we are discussing? ” 

“Mrs. Gilbert Standing, the woman you were just staring at.” It 
was Camilla who answered him. 

Paul smiled. “I should n’t have characterized her as so entirely 
complementary. She has, has she not—sufficient personality of her 
own to go on?” 

“She has personality,” Camilla then conceded, “ without being in 
any sense a creature of extremes.” 

“Tf she were,” observed the other man, “ Standing would probably 
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not occupy his present proud position—or they would not have the 
same address.” 

Paul laughed. “ You assume the artist’s success to be the united 
gift of God and woman.” 

Classified in the ranks of his profession, Paul Ferrier was a poet 
and a writer of excellent fiction. Yet something about him suggested 
that he was capable of doing something more individual than anything 
he had as yet accomplished. Although not a dilettante, he had perhaps 
failed to take his work with sufficient seriousness, the spectacle of life 
entertained him so much. Without lacking masculinity, he had that 
vein of the feminine that is in all artists, a quality most evident in his 
perceptions of women. He had the faculty, Camilla explained, of see- 
ing women almost with a woman’s eyes, detecting their foibles and 
dissimulations, which was only to say that until a woman had actually 
taken possession of his imagination he could see her without the dis- 
torting illusion of sex. He had, therefore, never idealized the tawdry 
or commonplace. His emotions so far had not proved lasting. They 
had at their most potent in the end crystallized into poems. 

Their group dissolved. Paul caught Camilla on the point of un- 
ceremoniously leaving him. He had changed his mind about going. 

“Before you tear yourself away, why not present me to Mrs. 
Standing? ” 

Camilla consented with her competent social executiveness, and 
while the two women talked, Paul, with the writer’s impersonal passion 
for analysis, watched the painter’s wife said to be so successful in her 
profession of merely being a woman. He had remembered her first 
indefinitely as “not young.” Now he judged her as younger than she 
had seemed at first, as approximately his own age. Paul was over 
thirty, but women always spoke of him as a boy. In reality, Alice 
Standing was his senior by several years, yet there was no sense of 
fading charm about her—not even that haunting suggestion of the last 
fleeting moment of youth. She was slender, for one thing, and light of 
movement. There was a certain clear magnetism in her eyes. It 
occurred to him that they had moments of inscrutability scarcely in- 
dicative of a character so uncomplexly feminine as Camilla had de- 
scribed. There was a peculiar charm in the play of expression about 
her mouth. It was a large, kind mouth, moulded by life, yet retaining 
the warmth of youth. Paul decided that her husband was still in love 
with her, and that there must have been other men of the same mind. 
He said little in their triangular conversation, yet he was aware of her 
as a woman both of reserves and eliminations. It would take time to 
know her, Paul decided, yet one would not waste time on conversational 
non-essentials. She was a very real person. ‘That was the keynote 


of her. 
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Camilla, finding herself drawn elsewhere, left them after a while. 
Paul lingered. But as he started to address Alice Standing with his 
charming, if rather assured, smile, he became aware of another presence 
behind him, and, turning, discovered a tall, abstracted man beside them, 
as though he had always been there. That was characteristic of Gilbert 
Standing. He was a man who gave out little of his personality—that 
Paul felt in the moment of their introduction—self-absorbed without 
suggesting the egoist, concentrated, withdrawn. Paul realized a change 
—it might have been defined as a greater seriousness—in Alice Stand- 
ing’s face as she looked up at her husband. 

“Do you want to go?” she asked him, instantly disregardful of her 
new acquaintance. 

Standing’s face brightened at the prospect of release. “If we are 
to catch the five-thirty———” he began. His wife rose upon his words, but 
a vivacious woman passing thrust out a detaining hand in the direction 
of the painter, and Paul in the interval addressed himself to Alice 
Standing in a more perfunctory fashion than he had anticipated: 

“So you live in the suburbs? ” 

She nodded. “ We call it country. My genii ”—she characterized it 
with a light affectionate mockery—“ prefer it.” 

“Genii!” Paul echoed. “Is there more than one?” 

“Husband and son.” 

“So you have a child.” 

She laughed. “He is a great thing seventeen years old—almost as 
tall as you are.” 

That required a readjustment. “ And he is a painter, too?” 

“No, indeed. He is some sort of a mechanical genius. Invents 
things—goes around in a trance like his father—when he is n’t playing 
football.” 

Paul considered her with deepening interest. “Did you transmit 
the mechanical genius?” 

“Do I look as if I had? No; I am as unmechanical as I am in- 
artistic. He has inherited his father’s imagination turned into another 
channel, I suppose. Sometimes I am not quite sure that he is my son.” 

“You, I am sure, are not lacking in imagination.” 

“Upon what do you base that supposition?” 

“Your gown, for one thing.” 

She smiled. “I am a painter's wife.” 

Standing was gently but firmly making his escape from his voluble 
admirer. Some social promise of vague outlines was being consummated. 

“Tf I take advantage of the invitation wrung from you to visit Mr. 
Standing’s studio, does that mean an excursion into the country?” 

“He has a studio in town.” 

“When are you there?” 
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She smiled into space—a trick of hers. “The pictures are always 
there.” Then she added while he was speculating upon the intention 
of her reply, “ There is tea on first Fridays and most of the others. Come 
any Friday.” 

It was almost more impersonal than the most casual invitation 
needed to be, Paul reflected afterwards. He stood looking after her 
as she made her way to the door, Standing’s loosely hung figure in her 
wake. Paul was still conscious of the touch of her hand. It was kind 
and maternal, belonging to that phase of her that Camilla had described, 
yet he had felt in it the communication of the magnetism that was in her 
voice and eyes, the thing that gave an odd charm to her pungent habit 
of speech. She did not seem like a woman with a boy seventeen years 
old. And Standing . . . seemed inconceivably detached, even for a 
domesticated genius. 

Paul went to their studio with Camilla the next Friday. Although 
they were late in arriving, the rooms were full. Yet every one seemed 
to melt suddenly away at the last, and Paul found himself alone with 
Standing and a substantially built lady of fashion before a recent 
canvas. . 

“T think it must be one of my successes,” Standing admitted. “I 
was doubtful at the time, but Mrs. Standing assures me that it is, and 
I believe her.” 

“T am sure she is your best critic,” the fashionable philistine formu- 
lated, with the evident agreeable consciousness of having made a dis- 
tinguished and original speech. 

Standing insensibly addressed himself to Paul. “It is curious: 
she is not what one would call artistic—my wife—yet I find that the 
painter’s judgment invariably coincides with hers.” 

Camilla came up, and the other guest made her adieus. Paul with- 
drew to examine a portrait of Alice Standing and her son on the 
other side of the studio. He was startled by her voice at his side: 

“ How do you like it?” 

“T should never have recognized it.” 

She studied the canvas a moment. “I was several years younger 
then.” 

“T don’t believe it ever looked like you. How extraordinary and how 
interesting—a Standing to miss fire like that!” 

She lifted her eyebrows. “ You are frank.” 

“One can afford to be with a Standing. Why, it is scarcely the 
shell of you!” He looked down, meeting her eyes an instant; they 
had an expression that puzzled him. 

“Tt is excellent of Bertie, in any case. I hope he will come in 


before you go.” 
It occurred to Paul that she responded less to his obvious apprecia- 
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tion than any woman he had ever met. He turned from the canvas, 
glancing around the large studio. “Is there any other portrait of 
you here?” 

She hesitated a moment. “ Two, I think.” 

“ May I see them?” 

She led him up to a good-sized canvas not very well lighted at this 
hour. He moved about to find the best viewpoint, but, having found it, 
shook his head. “ How curious! That isn’t you, either. But I have 
heard painters say it is often harder with a face that is very familiar.” 

“This was done ten years ago. The dress, the hair, everything, is 
different from the present fashion. Those things make so much more 
difference than men realize.” 

“Tt never was you,” Paul insisted. “ And the third one?” 

“Tt was the first.” She crossed to a corner where a number of 
canvases stood face to the wall. She drew it out with his help and 
turned it to the light. She smiled. “It is dusty.” 

He stood before it in silence. When he looked up he was conscious 
of her eyes leaving his face. “That is you,” he said. 

His remark, he felt instantly, had some effect on her. “ Impossible! 
I was young then.” 

“Tt looks like you to me,” Paul Ferrier said. She flashed a vivid, 
indescribable look at him. It was like a curtain lifted and dropped 
again too quickly to permit a glimpse of what was within. She turned 
the picture to the wall, ignoring his protesting hand. 

“Was it really done so long ago?” ‘Then, as she did not answer 
directly, “No, don’t tell me—I will tell you: it was soon after you 
were married.” 

“ Yes, the first year we were married,” she said. “ But I practically 
told you that, so you can’t lay any claims to clairvoyance on that score.” 

He stared at the canvas. “ Yes, but that is in it.” 

She turned upon him quickly, speaking as an older woman to a boy. 
“What nonsense! You talk like a sentimental art student—a ”—she’ 
smiled—* female art student.” 

He met the light mockery of her eyes with a sense of pleasure in the 
superficial sense of intimacy it implied. As he stood frankly staring 
at her, he saw her face change. He turned and saw a tall boy coming 
toward them. Bertie greeted her and acknowledgéd the introduction 
courteously, yet with an unresponsiveness that seemed partly the egoism 
of the boy concerned with his own affairs, partly a reflection of his 
father’s characteristic detachment. Paul studied his face curiously; 
it was a curious composite of his father’s and his mother’s features. 
One resemblance after another played as it were in counterpoint across 
his face. It occurred to Paul that such an absolute intermingling of 
types must have been the result of a great mutual love, a perfect union 
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of flesh and spirit. Yet the boy seemed to him unhuman, like his 
father—self-sufficient, ungiving. As he watched them, he saw Alice 
Standing’s hand slip down the boy’s arm with a mother’s irresistible 
expressive impulse. There was no response in Bertie’s face or manner, 
and in a moment he withdrew quietly from under her hand. He had no 
dependence upon his mother’s sympathy, apparently, no habit of 
referring his interests to her. Glancing at Alice Standing, Paul caught 
a look in her eyes that caused him to wonder if she consciously missed 
anything. The next moment a sudden flood of questions and requests 
betrayed the boy’s frank habit of counting upon her for his material 
comfort and convenience. If that was all he gave her out of his self- 
centred boyhood, she with the divine unselfishness of motherhood was 
perhaps sufficiently happy in her ceaseless giving. 

Bertie slipped away imperceptibly, like his father. Camilla and 
Standing came toward them slowly, Camilla expounding. Alice Stand- 
ing looked at her and smiled. “Camilla and her theories,” she 
apostrophized. 

“Youth is the theoretical stage,” Paul replied. 

“ Octogenarian!” She laughed at him. 

“T am not any younger than you are.” 

“A cruder form of flattery than I should have expected of you.” 

“Not flattery—fact. Although you are a woman with her fate 
settled and so obviously fulfilling her destiny—it is youth that I feel 
in you.” 

She gave him a quick look, glanced away, and laughed. “So I 
am fulfilling my obvious destiny—that, at least, is reassuring! ” 

“Forgive me. I have a habit of analyzing—like a female art 
student.” 

“You imagine yourself competent to analyze a woman? You are 
too young, and of the wrong sex.” 

He laughed. “You challenge me! I will analyze you. I will tell 
you why your destiny is obvious: you are the sort of woman men fall 
in love with and stay in love with, so that matrimony is your obvious 
destiny. You are fulfilling it because you are unselfish and understand 
without being tormented with futile longings for a career.” 

“How do you know they would be futile?” She was smiling—he 
could infer that from the visible corner of her face, which was turned 
away from him—so he ventured to proceed. 

“You are a wonderful housekeeper.” 

“You don’t know. You have never been in my house.” 

“T am positive of it.” 

“ Any woman can be that.” 

“ Not in the way you are. What I mean is, that you are an artist 
in life.” 
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“The apotheosis of the Hausfrau. Now you do not flatter me, 
at least.” 

Then Standing and Camilla joined them. Standing addressed his 
wife anxiously: “I can’t find the Tangiers sketches. Doesn’t she 
understand that she is not to move anything?” 

“ Yes, she understands. The men were painting in that corner. They 
are behind that curtain there.” She included Paul and Camilla in her 
explanation: “A new charwoman—the villainess of all painters’ lives.” 
There was no practical detail relating to his comfort, Paul reflected, 
that was not her personal care. Then he noticed that Standing was 
showing, some kind of an elaborate easel to Camilla, with more than 
common pride of ownership. Alice Standing explained: “ An invention 
of Bertie’s.” 

Standing included Paul. “ We did n’t know at first whether it was 
going to be mechanics or music. He has talent for both. We are work- 
ing out together a theory of the relation between colors and music.” 
They had, then, the father and the son, a life together in which she had 
no part, Paul decided, and began to wonder if they were conscious that 
she was the foundation of their happiness, their ability to work. 

He heard Camilla say, “We must go, Paul.” He turned to Alice 
Standing. “ Forgive me if I was the fool that rushes in.” 

She looked at him a moment, almost, Paul imagined, as if she 
speculated concerning his possible inferences; then she smiled and put 
out her hand, holding his an instant cordially, simply, as might the 
mother of a son. , 

“You are a nice boy, any way,” she said. 

Again he felt in her touch that quiet quality of motherhood com- 
bined with the sense of a more vivid magnetism. “I shan’t undertake 
to tell you what I think you are,” he said. 

“You have done that rather elaborately already.” 

He pondered while Camilla chattered on_the way home. Had he 
glimpsed something the world did not see? Had he stumbled possibly 
upon the doorway to her inner temple of sacrifice, or was he—a fréquent 
accusation of Camilla’s—over-subtilizing his impressions? The story 
of the portraits—that first was of a woman the painter loved—and 
possessed ; andthe others, perhaps as he saw her now—without illusion. 
Was it the inevitable difference that must come with years? Did she 
love him still in that other way? Did she miss anything out of her 
life that it had once had? He turned the question abruptly upon 
Camilla. “Is she happy, do you think?” 

“ Alice Standing? How could she help but be when she has so 
much?” But had she, Paul began to wonder. He heard Camilla’s 
patronizing tones: “People are so much simpler than you think 
them, Paul.” ™ 
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One Friday toward spring, following an impulse, he sent her some 
narcissus. She wrote him a brief note of thanks, which he did not 
destroy. The next time they met, she referred to the flowers, speaking 
of her fondness for them. “ We had a bed of them in the garden, but 
Mr. Standing stood in them too late in the spring making a sketch, and 
the poor little things never came up. But it was an excellent sketch,” 
she added. 

He smiled while he resented Standing’s act with a fantastic sense of 
its possible symbolism. If he were the juggernaut that men of genius 
are supposed to be, had he possibly been trampling the flowers in Alice 
Standing’s soul all these years of their married life? How far, Paul 
wondered, did the fact of the man’s being a genius compensate to the 
woman? It was an old subject that seemed suddenly vital. 

The flowers suggested an opening he had wanted. “I am not certain 
whether I have ever been invited to call or not.” 

“The uncertainty has apparently not incommoded you.” Her voice 
and smile gave a paradoxical charm to the lack of concession in 
her words. 

“T mean in your home.” 

“Oh!” She did not concern herself to answer further at the 
moment. Paul began to feel constrained, a little unhappy. But when he 
took leave she said casually, “ Come out any Sunday. Come for supper.” 

He went the next Sunday. He had not intended to respond to the 
invitation so promptly, yet why, after all, should he not? There were 
so few places one wanted to go. He found her alone on the veranda, 
sewing. “ Breaking the sabbath,” she explained, “ but every one is out, 
so I can’t set a bad example.” 

He sat down on the steps, studying her in this new aspect, the white 
summer gown, the feminine bit of sewing. She looked like every man’s 
ideal of home. 

“T believe you are always doing something, yet you are so peace- 
ful,” he said. 

She answered simply: “I like to do things with my hands.” 

He watched her a moment. “I am afraid you have too much the 
habit of service. You have forgotten how to rest.” 

“@ don’t need to.” She changed the subject before he could answer. 
“ Bertie and Mr. Standing have gone for a long tramp, but I expect 
them back any minute.” 

“You are not fond of walking?” 

“Yes, but some one had to stay home and keep the house from 
catching fire.” 

“T was right. You are too unselfish. It is a feminine fault.” He 
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sat up and clasped his hands about his knees. “It is more than that. 
You are like some one who is spending her principal. I feel that you 
live so utterly in other people’s lives that you are scarcely conscious 
of your own.” 

He realized when he had said it, in spite of the superficial intimacy 
of their bantering personalities, that he had gone too far. When she 
spoke it was without emphasis, but also without smiling: “If it is your 
amusement or your art to study people under a microscope, don’t you 
think that you should at least keep the result of your researches to 
yourself ? ” 

“ Forgive me——” His tone changed. She turned a seam deftly, 
without looking at him. 

“You are an impertinent boy. But I suppose women spoil you 
outrageously.” 

It rushed over him then as their eyes met, and the realization struck 
him dumb. He had not recognized the symptoms before; it had come 
so differently this time. She talked, and he answered at random until 
she stopped short and said, “ Your mind is evidently wandering.” 

“You snubbed me. I deserved it, but it has made me timid.” 

She laughed: “ You timid—you humbug!” 

He left soon afterwards. She asked him to stay to tea. “Stay to 
see Mr. Standing and Bertie,” she said; but Paul refused. 

At the station he met Richard Ashton. The older writer greeted the 
younger one cordially. “What brings you here?” Paul explained 
where he- had been, and Ashton smiled. “Oh, yes, the Standings. We 
are old friends. I knew them both before they were married.” 

How much that Paul cared to know Ashton could tell him, yet he 
could not ask. Ashton continued: “Gilbert hasn’t changed; his 
success has n’t spoiled him—he is too real for that. But Alice ”—he 
mused a moment—* Alice is different.” 

“She must have had a lot to do with his success,” Paul managed 
to get out. 

“Ah!” Ashton’s smile was significant. “It lay quite in her hands. 
How many of the boys go down with their message half said! It is 
nonsense to suppose that genius will out. It can be smothered, choked, 
starved to death.” Ashton glanced up. They had begun to pace the 
platform. “What I mean is that Alice has given Standing’s genius 
every opportunity. We were all in love with her, you know. As for 
Gilbert—he was mad about her until he had her and for a time after. 
Then he settled down into that absolute absorption in his work that you 
see now. Sometimes it has seemed to me as if Alice must feel that 
she is married to a paint-brush.” Ashton broke off there, as if recalling 
himself, and reverted to the more impersonal aspect. “ But her effect 
upon Gilbert’s artistic development was most interesting. At first he was 
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like an illuminated being—then he began to do such work as he had 
never done before. It was as if that flame had been necessary to kindle 
the fires of his genius, then died down when it had done its work. 

“And Alice——®” Ashton’s pause seemed to cover a long retrospect. 
“TI often think what she meant to us—her sympathy with all our 
egoistic young interests and ambitions. She gave us everything but the 
kind of love we all wanted—the kind she gave Gilbert. We all took 
our stuff to her. And it is a curious thing—her tastes are not what 
you would call literary, yet her opinion of what one wrote was in- 
variably right.” 

Paul smiled, recalling Standing’s comment: “She is not what one 
would call artistic, yet her judgment always coincides with that of the 
painters.” To Camilla, she was the “kind, maternal, well-balanced 
type.” 

“ And how she worshipped Gilbert!” Ashton recalled. “ Poor child! 
She was so young and loving when she went into that frozen, puritani- 
cal household.” 

“You mean that she had to live with his people?” Paul put his 
question with averted face. 

“ Forever and ever. When some of them died the survivors came to 
live with them——” | 

The approach of the train interrupted Ashton’s recital. Paul caught 
only the cheerfully touched-off conclusion, “ All dead now—home to 
themselves,” before Ashton dashed off to greet his arriving guest. So 
that had been the history of Alice Standing’s married life. It did 
not surprise him. 

The next Sunday he did not resist the impulse to go again to see 
her. He found her about to start out for a walk alone. Standing was 
painting, she explained, and Bertie was in his laboratory. 

About half a mile down the road they met a runaway horse with a 
frightened child alone in the half-overturned buggy. Paul leaped into 
the path and caught the horse’s bridle as it passed. 

He opened his eyes to find himself lying on the grass, and Alice 
Standing bending over him. 

“The child,” he recalled—“ was it hurt?” 

“No. And you?” 

“T am all right. Something knocked the wind out of me, 
that ’s all.” 

“Nothing went over you. You stopped the horse. Does it hurt 
anywhere?” 

“No.” He looked around. “ Where are they?” 

“Two men ran out from the farmhouse across the way. One has 
taken the horse, and the other the child. They are coming back 
presently for you.” 
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“T am all right. But you look white.” 

“You frightened me almost to death—that’s all.” 

He sat up with his back against a tree. “I’m sorry.” 

“ Yes, you certainly owe me an apology for having saved a child’s 
life.” His eyes closed with a momentary wave of weakness. He was 
conscious of her hand touching his hair. It was thick, boyish hair, not 
too closely clipped. “ You look like Ophelia,” he heard her saying; 
“not only straws, but kindling wood and things.” She exhibited a large 
twig and put up her hand for another, but he caught it, pressed it to his 
face and lips, then put it from him. 

There was a silence before she said, “ Has your fall affected your 
brain.” He put his head down on his arms, turning his face from her. 

“Don’t laugh at me.” He rose unsteadily and leaned against the 
tree. “I must go. I ought n’t to have come.” 

She rose also, looking concerned. “ Don’t be a foolish boy. You 
must n’t try to walk yet.” 

“TI am not a boy, and you know it. You may not take it seriously, 
but you ought to.” 

Her face was turned from him, but her voice was placid. “I had 
thought you were beyond the melodramatic stage.” 

“T love you,” he said. 

Then there was a silence. When she spoke it was seriously: “ Per- 
haps I ought to be very angry with you for that, but I am not, because ” 
—he caught the waver of a smile upon her face—* because I am so very 
familiar with the vagaries of what is known as the artistic temperament.” 

“T know how many of them have loved you!” 

“TI didn’t say that. Dear boy—for you are a boy, after all—don’t 
you know that real love is something very different?” 

He had a tormenting vision then of the big, real thing that she must 
have in her life to speak like this. Jealousy stabbed him sharply. He 
saw himself cruelly as a small thing in her eyes compared to that large, 
simple man of genius.’ His imaginings of her unhappiness seemed 
suddenly ridiculous. 

“ Forgive me,” he faltered. “I could n’t help it.” 

“T forgive you. Boys and geniuses—I understand them so well.” 

“T don’t come in either class.” He walked a few steps, then paused, 
looking wistfully at her. “ You are not angry at me?” 

“On the contrary. I am flattered to find that I can still inspire 
such sentiments. I had supposed I was too old.” 

He answered passionately, “ You are cruel.” 

She put her hand on his arm then a brief instant. “No, dear boy, 
I am not. You will understand some day, and thank me. There are a 
great many things in this world that it is a mistake to take seriously. 
With the boy and the genius, love—or what they call love—is so 
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ephemeral.” He glanced at her quickly, and she repeated, “ What they 
mistake for it.” Her clear eyes rested upon him an instant. “Put it 
in a sonnet,” she twisted it into lightness again, “and dedicate it to 
my initials.” 

“IT dare say you are accustomed to inspiring sonnets as well as 
pictures.” 

“TI am no judge of poetry,” she replied, “any more than I am of 
pictures, although it has been my fate to be associated with both.” 

“The pictures were not like you—except one.” 

“Neither were the sonnets! This emotion which you call love 
is something that occurs with men of your type for the purpose, I sup- 
pose, of ‘lighting the fires of inspiration.” 

She turned and looked at him. “Stop and rest a moment.” Her 
tone was peremptory. “ You look badly. I am afraid that was a hard 
blow on your head.” 

He sat down on the stone wall. “The hurt is not in my head.” 

She looked away from him, over the emerald fields to the cloud 
of vaporous green in the woods that bounded them. “ Shall I cure you? 
Suppose there were no Gilbert Standing, and I was here—free. How 
would you like the picture of me—with Bertie looming high in the 
background ? ” : 

“ Don’t—that has n’t the effect you intended.” 

“There comes Bertie now,” she said. He detected a note of relief 
in her tone. He glanced in the direction she was looking. The thing 
that had struck him at their first meeting—that mysterious compound 
of the father and the mother in the boy’s face—struck him again 
sharply. 

“The Clarks’ motor is at the top of the hill,” he heard Bertie saying. 
“T17ll help him up.” . 

He turned from the boy’s outstretched hand. “I’m all right. I 
don’t need any help, thanks.” 

He sat quietly on her veranda while she made tea for him, taking 
advantage of the excuse of his accident to be silent. When he rose 
to go he said, “I am not coming again until I can be sensible—and 
that may be a long time.” 

“You are not fit to go,” she said. “ You could hardly walk alone, 
although you would n’t let Bertie help you.” 

He glanced at her, then turned away. “It was because I could n’t 
bear to look at him just then. He is so terribly like you both.” 

Then he saw that her expression changed. “ You certainly must not 
come again until you are sensible,” she said. 

As he walked home to the station in the haunting beauty of the 
spring twilight, he was sure of two things: he could never love any 
other woman so much, and she loved her husband. 
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He did not go to see her again until the day before his departure for 
the season, then he went early in the evening and unannounced. The air 
was full of the damp scent of syringa; the robins were singing in the 
trees about the house. The evening was soft and warm, yet the veranda 
was empty. As he mounted the steps, he caught sight of her sitting 
inside by the lamp, and he went to the half-open French window, 
intending to knock. He saw that she was alone—so much alone, he 
realized the next moment, that he had no right to be standing there 
looking at her. She had a magazine in her hand, but she was not 
reading; her eyes were looking straight ahead in his direction, yet 
without seeing him. What did she see that brought that look to them? 
He drew back appalled, feeling all at once an eavesdropper, an intruder 
upon that inner self which it is every human being’s right to protect 
from the outsider; for in that moment Paul knew beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the woman he loved, about whose heart’s secrets he had 
speculated, was a lonely woman. The question he had so often asked 
himself was answered. It was no mood that he had surprised in her 
eyes—it was the naked soul of the woman, and she was alone; alone with 
that inexpressible isolation of the life lived in the midst of close human 
relations. Intensely alive, yet denied the fulness of life—a woman 
with a loving heart, subdued to the service of art. He started to draw 
back, feeling that he had no right to see her, after this. Then, fearing 
that she might have seen him, he knocked upon the glass. 

She turned and saw him. Several swift changes passed over her 
face before it achieved its normal welcoming smile. She rose and came 
to the window. “Come in, long-expected burglar;” but he returned, 
“Come out,” and she stepped out upon the veranda. 

“Take me down to your garden. I can smell it from here. And 
the. moon is rising.” 

She hesitated. “Bertie and Mr. Standing are not back from 
their tramp. They will come in hungry.” 

“Don’t they know how to forage?” 

“ They are not very clever about it, but they will probably find me.” 
She stepped down into the path. 

“Do you ever think of yourself,” he asked suddenly, “or do you 
just spend your life living other people’s lives?” 

“Other people—my husband and my boy!” she said. He felt the 
reproof and was silent. 

“You have asked me that—or something like it—before, but don’t 
you know that is a woman’s life: to live other people’s lives?” she 
said. Her low voice, always magnetic, seemed to have taken on the 
quietness of the summer night. 

Vou, XCIV—21 
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Rashly, impulsively, he broke the bonds of conventionality. “ You 
were surely made for a more personal life,” he said, then wondered if 
she would ever forgive him. But she answered with her wide, kind 
understanding. 

“Yes, but I have had all that, and now I have come to the other 
part that is a woman’s portion, too. One should not expect the 
happiness of one stage of life when you have passed beyond it into 
another.” 

“ But have you passed beyond it?” He ought not to have said it— 
he had not intended to. Again he trembled lest he had offended her 
beyond pardon, but again she understood. 

“You cannot understand it, naturally, because you are a man and 
an artist and must keep on loving something new.” 

“No,” he said; “ you have shown me something that I will not find 
again, and, having known it, I cannot accept anything less.” 

“ You will meet something else that will attract you more.” 

He looked down at her. She looked less reserved, less calm, younger 
than he had ever seen her, in the light of the fading day and the rising 
moon. He lost his head and caught both her hands. For an instant 
she did not withdraw from him, but stood, as it were, arrested. There 
was no consent in that moment, no faintest pressure of her hand; only 
the warm beat of her pulse with his, only his throbbing consciousness of 
her as a woman still alive to love and loving. He felt it was an ascent 
to the stars, a wild, indescribable moment of communication without 
words; then a voice broke the silence—clear, young, imperative: 
“ Mother!” 

She drew a long breath and released herself. The voice came a 
second time: “ Mother, are you there?” 

“Yes, dear; what is it?” 

Bertie came down the path. “ We have been looking all over for you. 
We are awfully hungry. The dining-room is dark, and there is nothing 
on the table.” 

“Your supper is all ready, in the pantry. Light the light. Tell 
your father I am coming.” 

He heard Bertie going into the house. They were alone again. He 
caught her hand. “ You mustn’t,” she said, but he kissed it. She 
drew it from him. 

“You know I am sailing Saturday,” he said. 

“Then I won’t see you again.” It was not a question. 

She began to walk quickly up the path. His moment was gone 
irrevocably. She paused at the steps. “ Good-by,” he said. 

“Must you go now?” But there was no invitation to remain in 
her voice. 

“T shall never forget you,” he said. 
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Then she said again, “Put it in a sonnet.” 

A selfish bitterness rushed over him. For the moment he did not 
care how he violated her inner sanctuary. Alas, he was not able to 
preserve the divine ineffable moment untouched. 

“Ts that form of love more satisfactory to you?” 

He was ashamed when she bent her clear eyes upon him in her 
utter honesty, scorning the subterfuge of denying the thing he had 
divined. “TI am by nature a simple, selfish woman, as you have seen, 
who wants nothing so much as to be loved more than art or life or 
anything else in the world; but”—she paused an instant—“ life has 
given me something bigger in spite of myself, and I am at least able 
to appreciate my privilege.” 

“ Are you so sure,” he cried, “ that it is bigger? ” 

He heard her draw her breath. “Yes, I am sure,” she said. 
“ Good-night.” 

He saw her an instant, a white figure between the vines, then she 
opened the door and the inner light swallowed her. 
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A COIN OF LESBOS 
BY SARAH M. B. PIATT 


THINK how long she held it with a smile 
| (Her jealous lyre complaining on,her breast), 
Dust thick on everything, and she, the while, 
Forgetting it and Phaon and the rest. 


With those great eyes, that had not longed as yet 
To lose their tears in kindred brine, ah me! 
Fixed on its precious glimmer, “ It will get-— 
What will it get?” she murmured. “Let me see. 


“Some jewel that will more become my head 
Than withering leaves of laurel? Nay, not so. 
At least, I think, some lovelier robe,” she said, 
“Than any woman weareth that I know! ” 


So, years ere that deep Glass wherein she gazed 
With her last look had flashed it to the sun, 

So mused, I fancy, the most over-praised 
Of women who have ever sung on earth—save one! 
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as has the American Indian. Both the pen and the sword 

have been wielded for and against him, yet to-day, centuries 
after he first encountered the white man, the most varied opinions are 
expressed and the most diverse sentiments entertained in his regard. 
The poet, the novelist, and the philanthropist have frequently raised 
him to an ideal pedestal, upon which he stands a hero, while for the 
old frontiersman, the man who has actually come in contact with him, 
who has faced his weapons of death, who has beheld him relentlessly 
slay women and babes, there exists only the bloodthirsty savage, the 
squalid, ferocious red-devil, of whom it might in truth be said that 
“his hand is against every man and every man’s hand is against him.” 
It is the place of the historian to show the American Indian in a true 
light, to eliminate exaggerations, and, without palliating his vices, to 
reveal his redeeming features. In justice to the red man, it must be 
said that writers who have lived with him, who have shared his wigwam 
and listened to his fireside tales, are not as a rule found among his 
worst enemies. Some of his stanchest friends have been army officers 
who fought against him. 

When the first colonists landed on the shores of North America, 
they found numerous Indians there; and as they penetrated further 
inland other natives were encountered, until they reached the waters of 
the Pacific, and northward far up into the Arctic Circle. Roughly, 
the Indians of that early period may be geographically divided into the 
Algonquins, whose territory extended from Kentucky to Hudson Bay, 
and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi; the Iroquois, who lived 
within Algonquin regions; the Southern or Mobilian tribes, namely 
the Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks, and Seminoles, who 
dwelt east of the Mississippi, from the Tennessee River to the Gulf; 
the Sioux, to the West of the Mississippi; the Columbians of the North- 
west; and the Californians, on the Pacific to the Southwest. This 
distribution has been practically destroyed by the tide of white immi- 
gration that has spread over the land, yet, like the crumbling ruins of 
some ancient city, lingering remnants of tribes mark the spots where 
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N° other race has had such strong friends or such bitter enemies 
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once their fathers fought and hunted. Many tribes have completely 
vanished, others are fading before our eyes, while most of those remain- 
ing have been moved from their original habitat. The Algonquin race 
is still represented by the Passamaquoddies in Maine, the Chippewas, 
Menominees, Sacs and Foxes, and many more scattered throughout 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and other Western States. The Sioux 
dwell west of the Mississippi, on reservations, as do their brethren of 
the far West, the Blackfeet, the Flatheads, the Cour d’Alene, and 
others. The scattered Californians have still their dwelling places in 
their ancient regions, while the Mobilian tribes have nearly all been 
gathered into Oklahoma. Other Indians of the Southwest, such as the 
Pueblos and the Navajos, are where they were when the Mexican War 
ended with an increase of territory for the United States. The 
descendants of the terrible Six Nations of the Iroquois confederacy live 
mostly on reservations in New York State, while the Hurons and the 
Indians of the Atlantic seaboard have almost disappeared. 

Although the Indians of North America belong to one ethnologic 
division of the human family, and have much in common, it is impos- 
sible to predicate the same thing of all, so marked and so great are the 
differences that exist among them. The northern Algonquins differ 
greatly from the Indians of the plains, while the Iroquois were far 
from being in all things alike to their neighbors who surrounded them. 
Still, there were certain characteristic features common to all, or nearly 
all, of the tribes that have inhabited, or still inhabit, our territory. 

In the first place, the Indian is a born fighter. This race may be 
said to have revolutionized war. The approved tactics of to-day are 
those which the Indians developed, and which the whites learned from 
them. They took the horse and the gun from the white man, and soon 
almost equalled him in their management of them. They were superb 
individual fighters, beautifully drilled in their own discipline. The 
forest was their castle, their strength was principally in their tactics. 
Theodore Roosevelt writes: “Their discipline in the battle itself 
was very high. They attacked, retreated, rallied, or repelled a charge at 
the signal of command; and they were able to fight in open order in 
thick covers without losing touch with one another—a feat no Euro- 
pean regiment was then able to perform.” Most Indians had a system 
of retreating when they were losing greatly, as they were loath to behold 
the diminution of their numbers. The Wyandots were an exception; 
with them it was a point of honor not to give ground. The retreat 
of the Nez-Percé chief, Joseph, before General Howard, is regarded 
as unparalleled in the annals of warfare. 

Although the physical strength of the Indians is not so great as 
that of the whites, they have much power of endurance and can put 
up with great hardships. They donot, however, seem able to stand 
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manual labor to any marked degree. It was the labors and burdens 
put upon them by the early Spanish colonizers that exterminated them 
in the West Indies. Yet some remarkable instances of extraordinary 
muscular strength on the part of Indians have been known. They 
pass easily from one extreme to the other, without any visible incon- 
venience, and recover quickly from wounds and diseases. 

One of the most marked qualities of an Indian is his reserve: a 
certain apparent coldness and stoicism, coupled with great taciturnity— 
a habit inherited, perhaps, from remote ancestors, but also greatly due 
to education and training. But this outward appearance is by no means 
an index of the Indian’s true character; on the contrary, it is a mask 
that conceals it. Beneath his assumed coldness, he hides the greatest 
extremes, and the most striking contradictions of character. We find 
in him the noblest resignation, the purest courage, absolute self-pos- 
session, together with the basest thirst for vengeance, the deepest 
treachery, the most barbarous cruelty, and the most unrelenting malice. 
Ambition, revenge, envy, jealousy, are his ruling passions, while an 
unbounded love of liberty is at the basis of his character. 

The Indian may appear indifferent, yet be consumed by curiosity. 
In fact, curiosity is one of his marked traits. He wants to know all 
that is doing, and he knows how to scent it, for he is a good reader of 
character. You may never find him out, but, as Lummis remarks, if 
he sits beside you only five minutes, his keen powers of observation 
will pierce you. 

Colonel Dodge, who knew the Indians well, writes that reserve and 
dignity are affected in the presence of strangers. In his own camp 
the red man is a noisy, jolly, rollicking, mischief-loving braggadocio, 
brimful of practical jokes and rough fun of any kind. He loves to 
boast of his exploits, for modesty finds no place in his make-up. Still, 
he knows quite well how to control his tongue, especially in the pres- 
ence of strangers, and he has the wisdom not to speak when he has 
nothing to say. 

An Indian on the war-path can be practically noiseless. The forest 
may be full of them, yet the silence of the tomb may prevail, save for 
the sighing of the wind, the creaking of the branches, and the sounds 
of nocturnal animal life. When an Indian arrives at his village or 
council with a message of the greatest importance, even with intelli- 
gence of the most imminent danger, he never tells it at his first 
approach, but sits down in silence for a minute or two before he speaks, 
that he may not evince fear or excitement. Between individuals, great 
license may be indulged in; but the dealings between nation and nation 
must be characterized by the utmost dignity. 

This taciturnity is no bar to eloquence, with which nature seems to 
have endowed the Indian to a high degree. At a meeting of the 
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Catholic Federated Societies, held at Indianapolis a few years ago, I 
listened with the greatest pleasure to the speech of a Sioux Indian, a 
delegate to the convention, although I did not understand a word he 
said. He discoursed in his own language, which was afterward inter- 
preted by a missionary who accompanied him, but there was that in his 
whole attitude, in his' polished gestures, the tone of his’ voice, his 
accentuation, pauses, and general delivery, which, as far as action 
went, made me conclude that his was one of the best orations delivered 
on the occasion. I was carried away with admiration for this Demos- 
thenes of the plains. 

The language of the Indian is filled with metaphors and flowers of 
speech, for poetry is inborn in him. Nature has strongly affected this 
her child, and everything affords him a figure or a comparison. Nature, 
animate and inanimate, speaks to him the language of metaphor and 
has trained him in its use. These metaphors all serve their purpose; 
they are not for mere oratorical display. His speech is to the point, 
nor are useless words indulged in. When he has finished, he puts a 
period to his discourse with the sentence, “I have spoken.” 

Another Indian characteristic is the power to endure pain, which 
is greater, perhaps, than that of any other race. Subjected to the 
most inhuman tortures, he reviles his persecutors, mocks them, and 
boasts of his victories and the pains he himself has inflicted. No 
infernal ingenuity could break his fortitude, and death alone could 
silence his words of contempt. If torture and death found him in- 
vincible, it must be remembered that time and again he had had 
similar examples before his eyes, and that he had often witnessed the 
indomitable obstinacy of his own victims. This characteristic still 
endures, even among the children. If an Indian boy is whipped, tears 
may be forced from his eyes, but he will make every effort not to cry. 

The athletic sports of the Indians have greatly contributed toward 
their strong physique and manly bearing. Wrestling is of compara- 
tively recent introduction. Dancing is a well known Indian amuse- 
ment. Some dances were indulged in for pleasure, while others formed 
. part of a ceremonial, or served to celebrate an important event.. The 
war-dance was a preparation for a campaign. The Sun Dance, a 
superstitious rite, is frequently permitted among the Arapahoes of 
Wyoming. During one night of the dance, known as Wolf Night, all 
rules and customs are suspended, and general license prevails. It is 
useless to state that this practice is the occasion of grave disorder. 

Games of various kinds served to fill up the time in the intervals 
of war and hunting. These differed according to tribe and location. 
Among the Ojibways, ball-playing was especially popular, and some- 
times the entire village would join in the game. The men and women 
are provided with sticks, of which one end is bent, and to which a 
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network of rawhide is attached, two inches deep and large enough to 
admit the ball. Two poles are driven into the ground at a distance 
of four hundred paces from each other, and these serve as goals for the 
two parties. Each one tries to take the ball to the hole, either by 
running with it or throwing it. The one who succeeds in striking 
the pole wins the game. The play is exceedingly rough, but whosoever 
should become angry would be regarded as a coward. Different bands 
or villages are accustomed to play against each other. 

Foot-racing and jumping over a stick are also popular; the former 
is greatly in vogue among young people; but the latter is forbidden to 
young women, who are also not allowed to use the bow and arrow. 
The girls have a game of their own called “ Maiden’s ball play.” 

Horse-racing is another favorite amusement of the Indians, and 
the winning horse is an object to be coveted. In general, the Indian 
is much inclined to gambling. There are also games for rainy days 
and the wigwam, such as the “tossing game,” in which an effort is 
made to hit a certain stick ; the “ moccasin game,” and the “ bone play.” 
To be appreciated, these must be seen. 

Indians have never been laborers, unless they were forced to become 
such. Among them labor devolves on the females, while the men 
devote themselves to the chase. The Indians were nearly all a race 
of hunters, living entirely, or in part, on game. The buffalo, when it 
roamed the American wilds; the deer, the rabbit, and other wild 
animals, constantly replenished their larder. 

In its classification of the North American languages, the Bureau 
of Ethnology has enumerated no fewer than fifty-three linguistic fami- 
lies, while the single dialects run up into the hundreds. The Ojibway 
of the Algonquin stock was perhaps the one most widely spoken in 
North America. Three or four hundred years ago one might travel 
nearly a thousand miles from the head of Lake Superior, and still 
remain within the sphere of this dialect. Kindred dialects were spoken 
from Hudson Bay down to the Carolinas, and from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi, while in the midst of the Algonquins the Huron-Iroquois 
family possessed their own dialects, entirely distinct. 

To communicate with those whose spoken languages are not 
familiar, the Indian employs the language of the hands, a system of 
signs and symbols by which he is enabled to interchange his thoughts 
with members not only of his own tribe and race, but of other families 
as well. He has also his calls and his whistling, while the Indian war- 
whoop still sends its fearful echoes to us through the lapse of time. 

A system of hieroglyphics, or picture writing, also exists among 
the Indians. The pictures are conventional and full of meaning. By 
means of these pictures, an Indian could send a communication to 
another, and render himself as well understood as we can by letter, and 
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they serve as a channel through which traditions are handed down 
from one generation to another. The chiefs were the depositories of 
the history of their ancestors, while the approbation of the oldest chiefs 
and wise men was one of the criterions for the veracity of traditions. 
It is remarkable that for more than sixty years the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes were firm friends, living in the same camps, their children 
playing, fighting, and hunting together, yet not one in ten of the 
members of the tribes could hold even the most ordinary conversation 
in the language of the other. 

In religion, if there really be such a thing in the forest life of 
America, the Indian seems to have been a dualist, believing in two 
opposing forces, good and evil. Some of them, like the Ojibways, 
believed in a good spirit, an evil spirit, and a host of other deities. 
The good spirits were by the Hurons named Okkis, and by the Algon- 
quins, Manitous. Dodge says that the Indians appear to have no 
knowledge of the moral law and of conscience. According to some 
travellers, they have in their primitive condition scarcely any notion of 
chastity. It is likely that the truth of the matter is that the women of 
one tribe may be chaste, while those of another may be of loose morals. 

Intimately connected with the religion of the Indians is their folk- 
lore. Many of their tales have been collected by Schoolcraft and others. 
These vary according to the race whence they spring. The Ojibways 
possess a vast fund of stories and legends, the relating of which affords 
much amusement winter evenings in the wigwam. Nearly every lake 
and mountain, every beast and bird, has some legend attached to it. 
Necromancy and witchcraft, men transformed into beasts and beasts 
into men, animated trees and speaking birds, form the subjects of 
Algonquin tales. Kah-ge-ga-Bowh, who treasured them from childhood 
when he heard them in the wigwam of his fathers, writes: “Some of 
these stories are most exciting, and so intensely interesting that I 
have seen children whose tears would flow plentifully and their breasts 
heave with thoughts too big for utterance.” 

On the other hand, the legendary lore of the Iroquois is as black 
as his primeval forest. Monsters and prodigies, shapes of wild enor- 
mity, giants cased in armor of stone, horned serpents, and other weird 
and fantastic creations of the brain, figure in the tales of this warlike 
and ferocious people. 

The domestic life of the Indian could in itself furnish an inex- 
haustible theme to the student of ethnology. In spite of the fact that 
most of them were nomads, from choice or necessity, the Indians have 
the strongest attachment for home and country. Humble though his 
wigwam is, he loves it with all the ardor of the savage heart. Indians 
are said to possess the greatest tenderness for their offspring, which 
they even carry to dangerous indulgence ; but the affection is not always 
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reciprocated, though great respect for the aged exists. No special 
indulgence is shown to the prospective mother, and except on the 
occasion of a first birth, when the young mother calls in the assistance 
of a matron, the infant comes into the world without a witness or aid 
of any kind. The event does not interrupt the mother’s activity; she 
bundles up her newly acquired treasure, and proceeds at once with the 
routine of her daily labors. This, of course, holds good only for the 
Indian woman in her savage state, untouched by civilization. 

The naming of a newly born Indian is a very important matter, 
upon which much reflection is bestowed. The name must always have 
a meaning, in some way appropriate to the child. Sometimes the first 
object seen after birth suggests it. Some of these names are of great 
length, and for us unpronounceable. It took me some time before I 
had mastered that of a young Choctaw friend of mine—Wa-shak-shi- 
ho-ma Onon-tub-be. This youth, a full-blooded Choctaw, died, alas! 
too soon. He had been adopted by the Rev. William H. Ketcham, 
Director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, and the pains 
taken for his education had not been in vain. As a student at George- 
town College, he gave much promise. A composition of his, published 
some’ years ago, on a Choctaw chief who died in Washington, and 
whose monument is in the Congressional cemetery, makes very good 
reading. 

An Indian boy was picked up on the field of Wounded Knee, 
on the occasion of the Sioux rising in 1890, in which his father was 
killed. He was adopted by a Washington lady, and became an accom- 
plished violinist. But consumption, that bane of the Indian when 
he is removed from his natural surroundings, took young Herbert 
Zitkelasi away, in spite of all the care that was bestowed upon him. 
A number of Indians have become ministers of various denominations, 
and there is to-day among the Catholic clergy in Oklahoma a full- 
blooded Pottowottamie who was ordained some years ago in Rome. 

Among some tribes, an Indian mourns the loss of near relatives 
from six to twelve months, by neglecting his personal appearance and 
by blackening his face. Some disfigure themselves, slash their bodies, 
or cut off joints of the fingers. Their respect for the resting-place of 
their dead is unbounded, and they have the gravest horror for its 
violation. 

Characteristic of the American Indians is their tribal organization. 
Each family is split into tribes, and the tribes are divided into bands 
or villages, frequently far removed from one another. The tribe was 
regarded as sovereign, the Indian putting his tribe before his race. 
As we pride ourselves on our nationality, and as the Spaniard takes 
especial pride in his province, which for him is his country, so the 
Indian is a Menominee or an Ojibway before anything else. In an 
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Indian community, before it fell under the power of civilized man, 
each one was his own master, for the Indian abhors restraint. Yet 
this condition was far from being anarchic; for though there were no 
laws, and the chief depended on the popular will, having no power to 
enforce his demands, such was the respect for ancient customs and 
traditions that obedience was willingly given, and the moral power of 
custom served as a basis for authority. The chief advised, but did not 
dictate, though by his own personality he might acquire great influence 
with the tribe. 

When the so-called civilized nations were governed by their own 
laws and executed justice, they had no prisons. After conviction, the 
culprit simply submitted to his punishment, whatever it was. To have 
acted otherwise would have entailed disgrace upon his family, and the 
Indian fears dishonor and consequent ostracism. If the death sen- 
tence were pronounced, a date was set for the execution, and in the 
meantime the condemned man was free to roam the world. But at the 
appointed time he was invariably at hand to pay the penalty. I have 
heard of the case of one man who had been sentenced to die in two 
years. In the interim, he travelled around with a baseball team, but 
returned home in due time and was executed. This Spartan resolution 
is one of the most marked characteristics of the American Indian. 

Each tribe has its sachem, or civil chief, an office generally heredi- 
tary. Among many tribes, notably those of the Huron-Iroquois stock, 
the succession passes through the female line, so that the brother of 
the incumbent, or his sister’s son, succeeds him. Should the hereditary 
successor be judged unfit, the old and subordinate chiefs elect another, 
generally from one of the relatives. The civil and military authorities 
were distinct, though both might be united in the same person. Any 
one who, by prowess or reputation, had acquired sufficient authority, 
might be a war-chief. 

This tribal organization was independent of totemism, or the divi- 
sion into clans, and it must not be confounded with it. The one might 
be called political, the other social. The institution is quite general, 
less perfect in some, more complete in others. It consists herein: that 
a race is divided into certain divisions or clans, the members of which 
are supposed to be united by the ties of kindred. Each clan has an 
emblem—the figure of some bird, beast, or reptile—and each is dis- 
tinguished by the name of the animal of its device. In the Algonquin 
language, these emblems are known as totems. As the members of the 
clan are supposed to be related, intermarriage in the same clan is 
forbidden, and, consequently, the wife is of a different clan from the 
husband, though she may belong to the same tribe. The children gen- 
erally follow the clan of the mother. The members of the same clan, 
though they may speak different dialects, are bound by the closest ties. 
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Each must avenge the killing of the other, and the lodge of an Indian 
is always open for a clansman of whatever tribe. 

The Indian is by no means averse to adopting people of other races 
as members of the tribe. On one of the visits of Father de Smet to 
a tribe, a prominent Indian offered his services as interpreter. The 
missionary expressed his surprise that the man could speak English 
so well, and on asking where he had learned it he received for reply, 
“T learned it in th’ auld counthry, yer Riverence.” The Indian hap- 
pened to be an Irishman who had taken up his abode among the 
Indians, married a squaw, and, to all intents and purposes, become one 
of the tribe. . 

Hospitality is one of the Indian’s virtues, and there are quite a 
few instances to prove this in the colonization period and after. F. B. 
Head, an English writer, says that “wherever he has been unruffled 
by injustice, his reception of his white brother is an affecting example 
of that genuine hospitality which is to be met with only in what we term 
savage tribes.” If his object in visiting the Indian country be unsus- 
pected, the stranger’s life and property are perfectly secure. There 
are, however, various-opinions regarding the honesty of the Indians. 
It is highly lauded by some writers, while, according to others, it is 
greatly circumscribed. Colonel Dodge says that they are very honest 
with regard to their own band, but of great thieving propensities where 
outsiders are concerned. It is quite possible that in honesty, as in 
morality, tribe may differ from tribe, and thus the varying experiences 
of writers may have produced contradictory assertions. 

To return to the subject of the Indian’s hospitality, it must be 
remarked that, as he gives hospitality, he also expects it to be given 
him. He makes himself perfectly at home, without any invitation—for 
instance, in the house of a missionary—if he is permitted to have his 
way. A story is told of a lady living in Michigan in pioneer days, who 
frequently had Indians as visitors. They always had access to her 
home, and she never locked her door, for fear of wounding their feel- 
ings. They would make themselves perfectly at home, and it some- 
times happened that she would awake at night to find two or three 
Indians asleep on the floor. On the other hand, they showed their 
kindly feelings by keeping her supplied with meat all winter. This 
recalls to mind a somewhat similar anecdote. On the spot where 
Wellsville, New York, now stands, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, there lived a Mrs. Hill, some of whose descendants are related 
to the writer. One afternoon, to her consternation, an Indian suddenly 
entered her cabin and looked around as if seeking something. His 
eye fell on a rifle hanging against the wall, he pointed to the gun, and 
with the words, “ Me do no harm,” unceremoniously took it down and 
went off with it. Of course she did not venture to try to prevent him. 
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It was not long before the whole affair was made clear. The man had 
seen a deer, and, not wishing to lose his chance of a shot, he took the 
first gun he could find. When his object had been attained, he not 
only returned the rifle, but brought the lady a piece of venison as a 
recompense. 

Before the introduction of fire-arms the deer was killed in different 
ways. One method was a snare formed of a rope of wild hemp, and 
so placed that when the deer’s neck was caught his movement only 
served to tighten the rope and choke him to death. Another was that 
of driving sharp spikes of wood into the ground, on the other side of 
a log, over which the animal was expected to jump. In springing over 
the log, he would fall upon the spikes, which would pierce him to death. 
Sometimes the deer were driven by dogs into the water and thus 
easily captured. Finally they were shot by arrows. The bow was 
generally made of iron-wood, red cedar, or hickory, and it was very 
strong. The arrows were sharpened at the points, bone and shell being 
used for the tips. 

Before the Indian completely vanishes as a“ distinct race, it is to 
be hoped that what we have learned about him will be preserved. Many 
Americanists have carefully labored in this field, and the Bureau of 
Ethnology in Washington is doing excellent work in this direction. 
Thus, long after the red man has vanished from the continent, his 


memory as the first American will remain with his white successor. 


* 
THREE WISHES 


BY£MINNA THOMAS ANTRIM 


T3 NCE aloud, and twice in silence, shalt thou wish, and thy best 
() wish I will give thee.” So spake Destiny. 

The moments ticked eternityward. The silent wishes were 
made, but the other—frantically the Woman stared at the face of the 
clock. 

Vainly she prodded her mind, but five minutes—four—three re- 
mained—two—one——- “Oh!” wailed she aloud. “Oh, could I but 
choose! ” 

Solemnly the Hour struck. “Thy wish is granted thee: the 
sovereign gift of Surety—a greater lies not upon the knees of the High 
Gods. Beside thy two first (for beauty and love), the power to choose 
aright is as gold to clay.” 

And the future proved to this Woman that Destiny’s choice for her 
had indeed been right. 





WANDERIN’ JANE 
By Nan Maury Lemmon 
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and gazed anxiously up toward the south-east bedroom window. 

In this room his yellow-haired cousin had indignantly locked 
herself on account of his impetuous behavior, and now refused to respond 
to ardent entreaties that she come down and receive apologies. 

A little distance out on the lawn, pretending sleep in his wheel- 
chair, Uncle William lay watching, with the keen enjoyment of the 
deaf and very old, the comedy before him, while Cindy, supposed to 
be keeping flies off with a bunch of peacock feathers, took a no less 
vivid interest. 

“Law, Marster, she ain’t even done peep thoo de blin’s at him yit,” 
she confided, in a voice loud enough to reach and embarrass both parties. 
“ But las’ night I seed——”’ 

To prevent further confidences, the Very Young Man came hastily 
out and joined his great-uncle, seating himself in a willow chair facing 
the fatal window. 

“ Swimming was pretty cold early this morning,” he opened the con- 
versation casually, looking toward the mill-pond where the boys 
“went in.” 

“ Yes, women are pretty cold early in the morning,” agreed the old 
man pleasantly; “but they ’re mighty apt to change by night, Son.” 
And Cindy, who had been sent upstairs with a penitent note—and re- 
turned with the same unopened—tittered. 

“T said swimming, sir.” 

“ Yes, I heard you,” answered his uncle contentedly. 

The Very Young Man picked up a newspaper and for a few minutes 
endeavored to read, but soon glanced up with a question: 

“Uncle William, is Cousin George coming over to County Court in 
July?” This in the tone usually adopted at Niagara. 

“T never tried it,” answered the old gentleman, “so I can’t say. 
But I reckon courting in July is no worse than any other month. Love 
is different from what it was in my day, though, and life—well now- 


adays it’s like catnip tea compared to muriatic acid! Don’t agree with 
384 


TT Very Young Man came out on the porch for the fifth time 
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me, eh? Of course not! But, then, you can’t remember Wanderin’ Jane 
and the night Old Marshall turned loose the bloodhounds! 

“ Jane’s father was an artist with the consumption, and she lived 
on a little strip of poor land the other side of River Bend—Eugene 
Fontaine’s plantation. When he died Eugene paid for his funeral, 
settled up his debts, and brought his child home to River Bend to live.” 

“Law, Marster, you done tolt dat ol’ tale forty-leben times befo’,” 
Cindy broke in with scant courtesy. “Go on, though. I ain’t list’nin’,” 
she added, as the old fellow continued without hearing her. ' 

“ Jane was about fifteen when she came there. She’d been allowed 
to run kinder wild till then, and it looked like she just could n’t get over 
it. They tried to make her like other people, too—sent her to Sunday 
school, and gave her pretty clothes. But the child did n’t seem to care 
about clothes—she ’d put on her little ragged dress and go straying 
’round the fields all day long—that ’s how she got the name of Wanderin’ 
Jane. She was curious other ways, too. Old Jake, the coachman, said 
there war n’t nobody too high fer her to sass nor too low fer her to be 
kind to. I reckon that’s how she came to look after Runaway Billy when 
he was ’most starving and came hanging around Dilsey’s—his sister’s— 
cabin at night, and in the end she persuaded him to go back to Old 
Marshall and go to work.” 

“Was Old Marshall cruel to his negroes?” shouted the listener, 
slightly interested. 

“No, indeed, Son. Billy was just sorter half-witted and triflin’. Old 
Sam Marshall was the best-natured man living when he wasn’t in a 
rage. Why, even if he had a slave whipped, he’d likely turn right ’round 
and give him a ham or a turkey to carry back to the quarters. I reckon 
he whipped his darkies when they needed it or he lost his temper—just 
like you “ll do your own children later on.” 

The Very Young Man turned a guilty scarlet at the bare suggestion 
of his ever becoming a parent, and glanced toward the window as though 
the mention of this possibility might forever ruin his already slim 
chances. ; 

“Was he the Marshall that owned Toddsbury?” he hastened to 
change the subject. 

“Yes, and he owned more bottom-land and oxen and niggers and 
mules than any man in the county; but all he cared about ’em was to 
will ’em to his son. Yes, he had one boy—Spottswood—and he thought 
the world and all of him. Turkey-liver itself wasn’t good enough for 
him. Why, Old Marshall would have taken the heart out of his own 
body and had it roasted with stuffin’ and gravy, if the boy had asked for 
it. It’s a wonder the young fellow wasn’t spoilt clean rotten—but he 
seemed well-mannered enough. I recollect being down there once soon 
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after he’d gotten back from London with his tutor, and he and I went 
fishing together. 

“ Tt was one of those early spring evenings toward sundown, with the 
young frogs hollerin’ and trees just buddin’, and you could hear the cow- 
bells tinklin’ goin’ up at milking-time. We were sitting on the bank, 
drawing out a catfish now and then, when I heard a splashing sound, 
and Wanderin’. Jane came wading up the creek. She had on a little red 
dress—torn from traipsing through the briars—and a wreath of buddin’ 
pussy-willows ’round her hair—slight as a branch of willow herself and 
just as limber! She stopped a minute and stood looking at us, with the 
water rippling over her slim brown feet—I declare, Son, she had the 
prettiest little toes and ankles you ever looked at !—and then went on out 
of sight between the grape-vines hanging on either side of the creek. 

“That boy looked after her with his mouth wide open; and, though 
the fish were biting mighty lively after that, I noticed he wasn’t 
watching his cork. 

“ Well, the next time—which was three weeks later—we were sitting 
on that same bank, and she came along carrying a bucket of wild straw- 
berries and her lips stained redder from eating ’*em. Why, just as she 
went on past us, Young Marshall waded right out into the water— 
shoes and all—and followed her clean out of sight! 

“ And that was the way they kept on the whole summer through— 
he following and she ahead—looking back maybe, and smiling, with a 
will-o’-the-wisp light in her eyes, but always keeping just out of his 
reach, so he can’t quite catch up. 

“There was n’t a day passed but saw him over there—nor a night 
either, for Jane was above all else a night-bird. The river and creek 
were their highways, for Jane had a passion for walking in the water— 
said she never could see why people used a hot, dusty road instead. I 
remember one moonlight night seeing *em come wading along—with 
patches of light in the shallow pools between the sycamore trees, the 
thick, sweet smell of flowering grape heavy through the night air, and a 
whip-poor-will calling on the side of the bank. Lordy, it makes me 
want tc be young and in love once more to think of it!” 

The Very Young Man heaved an audible sigh and gazed miserably 
toward the window, where, all unknown to him, a pink ear was listening 
to every word. 

“ Eugene and I used to laugh over how Old Marshall would r’ar and 
pitch if he knew his son—that he’d planned to marry off to the niece 
of the Lieutenant-Governor—was courting Wanderin’ Jane. It was clear 
as day Jane loved the boy, too; but she would n’t own it because she ’d 
heard his father had called her ‘a po’-white.’ 

“* Well, she is white, and Lord knows she’s poor enough,’ Eugene 
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said ; ‘ but, Gee! how she does keep ahead of that boy!’ At last, though, 
one day towards the end of summer, young Spottswood Marshall 
caught up. 

“It was a Saturday evening, I recollect. Old Sam Marshall and I 
came riding up the road together. He was mighty pleasant company— 
weighed nigh on to three hundred, and had a laugh—at nothing—you 
could hear half a mile, and when he got mad you could hear him holler 
a mile and a quarter. He’d just been saying it looked like that boy of 
his had gone clean crazy about fishing—and did n’t seem to have any 
luck either. I told him to wait awhile, maybe Spottswood would catch 
something ‘sho nuff’ presently. He said he thought it probable his 
son inherited that love of fishing from his great-great-uncle, Philip 
Lightfoot, who was a grea-at fisherman, and I said I thought he in- 
herited that love of fishing all the way back from his great-grandpa, 
Adam. 

“ Just then we rounded a bend in the road, and there were the boy 
and the girl right in front of us in the creek. They had been gathering 
a bucket of fox-grapes along the banks. As usual, she was a little ahead 
of him—then she looked back and said something and stood waiting in 
the rapids for him to catch up—and all of a sudden he dropped the 
bucket—which went floating down the stream—and grabbed both arms 
around her and kissed her like he would eat her up!” 

A hastily smothered scream of protest came from the window. 

“Before I knew it,” Uncle William continued, “Old Marshall was 
clean off his horse, hanging ’way over the edge of the bank, holding on by 
a sapling. ‘You young fool!’ he shouted, and you could have heard 
him two miles and a half. ‘What are you thinking about—you, a 
gentleman, with three thousand acres of land and two hundred niggers 
standing in the river kissing a po’-white! Wade after that bucket this 
instant, sir, and come straight home with me!’ 

“The boy turned the color of a red geranium. He was mighty 
young, and he could n’t go on kissing the girl with us looking at him; 
so from pure embarrassment, I reckon, he started to obey. 

“ But Jane turned on the old fellow like a little spitfire. ‘Don’t you 
dare call me a po’-white, you mean old thing!’ she screamed. ‘ Some- 
thing ’s goin’ to happen to punish you for all your devilment—just wait 
and see if it don’t!’ and she slipped into the bushes on the opposite 
bank. _ 

“ Well, by night young Spottswood Marshall was over at River Bend 
begging to see Jane; and it looked as if he could n’t get half way home 
before he’d turn around and ride back again. But though we’d hear 
her sobbing herself to sleep of nights, she never would come out and 
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speak to him, and after about a week he gave up and was sent off north 
to college by his father. 

“ After he left, Jane was like a flower somebody ’d taken out of 
water and forgotten to put back in the glass. And other people’s troubles 
seemed.to hurt her as much as her own. Often she’d sit up all night 
at the quarters helping to nurse some sick baby, and then go looking 
after Runaway Billy, who’d been whipped and had run away again. 

“ Eugene knew Billy was hanging around somewhere, and used to 
leave things open at night to ‘save that nigger the trouble of breaking 
in and stealing *em;’ and when the snow came and he’d see Jane 
creeping out past Dilsey’s cabin with a ham-bone maybe, he just smiled 
and asked no questions. 

“Old Marshall didn’t bother to hunt for the nigger—said Billy 
could just stay out there and starve. But then the old fellow was feel- 
ing powerful bitter. After his son left, it looked like he picked a quarrel 
with everybody, so that when the fires broke out ’t was hard to tell which 
man was his worst enemy. 

“Yes, I said fires. Why, the whole country was clean crazy with 
excitement about ’em. Friday night, the twelfth of December, the first 
one broke out. Old Sam’s body-servant was roused by smelling smoke 
and went out and found the barn on fire. They put it out before it did 
any damage, and the overseer called all the niggers up and cussed ’em 
for being careless, and thought no more about it. 

“Then, three nights later, Old Marshall was riding home about 
eleven o’clock, and looked up, and there was his barn just starting into 
a light blaze! It was burning in exactly the same place, and there was 
every indication that the fire had been set. 

~ “Well, as soon as it was put out, they sent for Jack Bane’s blood- 
hounds, and put ’em on the scent. The dogs made a bee-line for the 
river, crossed on the foot-bridge, circled up to the left into a clump of 
pine woods, then down by Dilsey’s cabin, and lost the scent chasing up 
and down the flat below Eugene’s house. 

“Of course everybody had a different opinion as to who set the 
fires. Some said it was the po’-whites Marshall had cussed out for hunt- 
ing on his place; others declared it was Runaway Billy; several people 
were plumb certain it was Jim Bailey, who had quarrelled violently with 
Old Sam the week before, and a few fools actually suggested Wanderin’ 
Jane or Eugene himself. 

“Things were so upset that I decided to go down and spend the night 
at River Bend. It was the week before Christmas, I recollect, and just 
before I started the stage from the North drove up and young Spotts- 
wood Marshall climbed out of it into the Marshall family carriage and 
was driven home. 
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“That night Eugene and I were drinking apple toddy before a 
hickory fire, when I went out after my saddle-bags and saw Wanderin’ 
Jane come creeping, kinder panting, up the steps, carrying a bundle. I 
asked where she’d been and she said, ‘Down to Dilsey’s after clean 
clothes,’ and hurried past me into her little room on the porch. When I 
got back inside, Eugene was standing by the window calling, ‘ Great 
heavens! Look there!’ and I looked, and saw another fire across at Sam 
Marshall's! 

“ Well, by the time we got over there the building—it was the corn- 
house and full of shucks—was burnt to the ground. Half the neigh- 
bors were there and the other half coming, and they were bringing out 
the bloodhounds to put ’em on the scent. ‘If it’s a nigger, Ill hang 
him before daybreak!’ Old Marshall was shouting, and just then they 
loosed the leash and the dogs sprang forward, the whole crowd follow- 
ing—white men on horseback and niggers afoot—yelling and crunching 
across the frozen snow. 

“The dogs made a bee-line for the river foot-bridge, crossed, and 
circled up towards the clump of pine woods, just like they did the first 
time. There Eugene and I cut across at a gallop to the house, to keep 
his wife from getting scared. As he went inside, the hounds came out 
of the pine woods down past Dilsey’s cabin, and when they reached the 
spot where the scent was lost my heart stopped dead-still with dread— 
for this time they did not slacken up a second, but came straight up 
the hill. The leader sprang to the porch, made one bound to the very 
door of Jane’s room, and bayed!/ 

“Tt was Eugene who dragged the dogs away and called to the girl, 
and by the time the crowd came up she was standing beside him—a 
little trembling shadow on the porch. 

“* Jane,’ he said quietly, ‘tell these people this is a mistake.’ 

“<Tt is a ’ she began, but Old Marshall broke in: 

“Tf it had been a nigger, I’d have hung him before daybreak; but 
jail ’s good enough for a po’-white.’ 

“ As he spoke, the girl stopped trembling and stiffened with anger. 
‘Jane,’ Eugene repeated, trying by his own composure to quiet the 
crowd, ‘tell*them you didn’t do it, Child.’ But now she refused to 
speak a word. 

“* She did n’t do it—it’s utter nonsense! Those durn fool dogs!’ 
Eugene exploded, suddenly losing his temper. ‘ Why, the girl can prove 
an alibi—she has n’t been out of her room to-night!’ 

“<T’m goin’ to tell ’ a voice began somewhere. 

“* Dilsey,’ Jane said sternly, ‘ be quiet.’ 

“* Y-y-yas, she w-w-wuz out,’ Stammerin’ Jim put in, ‘ caze I seed 
her comin’ down the paff by Dilsey’s jes’ befo’ I seed de fire.’ 
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“*That’s not true!’ Eugene shouted; but his nerve was gone com- 
pletely now, and when Jane just said, ‘ Yes, it is true,’ stubbornly, he 
leaned against the wall and muttered, ‘ Lord help you, then. I can’t.’ 

“ But even as he failed her another figure pushed through the crowd, 
and young Spottswood Marshall cleared the steps and stood beside the 
girl. 

“* Jane——’ he said, and reached for her hand. She drew it away, 
but after that she stopped, standing rigid. Why, it seemed like his 
touch sent life running through her down to her very toes and finger- 
tips. 

“Come down from there, you young fool!’ Old Marshall’s voice 
boomed out. He had n’t been really mad till then; the fires were as 
nothing compared to his son standing up publicly beside a po’-white. 

“Well, from then on the scene was worse than one of these melo- 
drama things you see on the stage. There the old fellow stood, gasping 
out his threats and commands, and looking like he’d burst with rage 
every time his son answered him. 

“Come down from there,’ he Guadaith: or you’ll never get a 
penny, nor a nigger, nor an acre of land, from me as long as you live!’ 

. 1711 do without ’em then,’ says the boy. . . . ‘ You believe that girl 
is innocent?’ . .-. I ’ll stand by her—innocent or not.’ .. . ‘ Youd fol- 
low her to the penitentiary?’ . . . ‘1’d follow her,’ the young fellow 
says, in exactly that tone, ‘to H——!’ 

“Old Marshall put his hand on the man nearest to steady himself, 
and stood shaking hard from weakness, while his red face paled to gray. 
He mumbled something finally to the sheriff, and the man stepped 
forward; but before he reached the girl Dilsey stopped him with a 
scream, and struggled to the steps. 

“Stop, marsters! She never done it!’ the woman cried out. ‘It 
was my brother—Runaway Billy! He’s been kinder crazy-like lately 
an’ out o’ his haid. When he come to my cabin to-night to hide, I 
knew them houn’ dogs would track him agin an’ t’ar him all to pieces. 
Jes’ then Miss Jane come in ter fotch her clean cloze. She tolt me to 
take off his coat, an’ I han’ it to her, an’ she drag it away from thar 
quick.’ 

“But before Dilsey finished speaking Jane had run over to Old 
Marshall and caught him by both shoulders. ‘Don’t you dare hang 
Billy!’ she cried, shaking him. ‘ He ain’t responsible—he’s out of his 
head from fever an’ starvin’. It’s all your wickedness! Don’t you touch 
him—I can’t stand it!’ 

“ And the old fellow looked at her for a full minute dazed-like. ‘So 
you took the blame to keep me from hangin’ a nigger?’ says he, at last. 
‘Why, child, I won’t touch a hair of his head if you ask me.’ He kept 
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on staring at her as if he was half waked up, and then began muttering 
to himself, his lips trembling. ‘My wickedness! A girl—a little slip 
of a girl—and I was going to have her put in the penitentiary!’ And 
all of a sudden he broke down and sobbed like a baby. 

“ Presently, when he could steady his voice again, he said proudly, 
‘And my son was the only Marshall man enough to stand by her.’ And 
then, ‘Son, if you ever persuade that little spitfire to marry you, bring 
her right spang over to Toddsbury to live with me! ’” 

Before the tale was quite completed a befrilled, switchy little per- 
sonage had tripped into the yard, flounced haughtily past her cousin, 
whose dog-like eyes implored forgiveness, and seated herself with her 
back directly to him. 

“ And the girl,” questioned the Very Young Man miserably—“ did 
she ever forgive him? Did they ever make up again?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered his great-uncle with a sniff. “From what I 
saw take place around the corner of the house that night, they made up 
exactly where they left off when he dropped the bucket in the creek. 


They always do.” 
° 


UNREST 


BY A. LAMPMAN 


The sun shines strong, 
But in my heart there is no light, 
Nor any song. 


og day upon the garden bright 


Voices of merry life go by 
Adown the street, 

But I am weary of the cry, 
And drift of feet. 


With all dear things that ought to please 
The hours are blest, 

And yet my soul is ill at ease, 
And cannot rest. 


Strange spirit, leave me not too long, 
Nor stint to give; 

For if my soul have no sweet song 
It cannot live. 





THE SECOND WILL 
By H. P. Holt 


I 


WO men bent over the couch where the dying squire lay. There 
t was grim silence for some minutes, save for the stately ticking 
of the grandfather’s clock; then the man on the couch opened 

his eyes. 

“ Robert,” he said feebly, “1 have left two wills. As you know, I 
cut you out when you married Mildred, but I have forgiven you. Stan- 
ton & Burt, my solicitors, have that will, but I made another a month 
ago. You two nephews are all the kith I have in the world. People 
have called me mean and miserly, but I’ve left nearly half a million 
sterling.” 

He paused to breathe, and Robert Chatterton’s professional skill 
told him the end was near. The face of the third man, Douglas Foster, 
was curiously twisted, as if with fear. He had not seemed keenly con- 
cerned when his uncle collapsed, but as the story of the second will was 
told he moved uneasily. 

“In the first will,” went on the dying man, his voice only just 
audible, “ Douglas gets it all. In the second you divide it.” 

Again he paused to rest. 

“The second will you will find—you will find—in—in——~ 

He struggled to speak, but words had failed him. Robert forced a 
few drops of brandy between his lips. For an instant they roused the 
man on the couch. 

He raised his arm and pointed to Douglas Foster. 

_ “He knows,” said the dying man, and then he sank back. 

Robert saw that the end had come. He looked across at his cousin, 
and was startled to notice a saturnine smile on his face. 

“ His mind seemed to wander a bit at the finish,” said Foster. 

“What do you mean?” asked Robert, his face unusually white. 

“His talk about the second will,” replied Foster. “Of course I 
know nothing about it, my dear fellow.” 

Robert Chatterton had spent ten years of his life studying the 
human eye. He was an ophthalmic surgeon, and already he stood high 
in his profession. Perhaps it was this which helped him to detect the 
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treachery in the glance of Douglas Foster. Slowly it dawned upon 
Robert that the treachery was intended to rob him. His thoughts were 
confused, and he did not speak until the village doctor entered the room. 

“He has gone,” said the medical man gravely. 

Robert Chatterton hardly heard the words. Gradually his brain 
was growing clearer on the subject of Douglas Foster. 

A quarter of a million sterling! Only one living man knew where 
was the document which, as the last will and testament of this dead 
uncle, entitled him to that sum. If Foster found an opportunity of 
destroying it, the whole of the estate would fall into his hands. 

As naturally as possible, Robert managed to spend the rest of the 
day in Foster’s presence. That night he took up a position in the cor- 
ridor upstairs, from which he could watch his cousin’s bedroom door. 
In all probability, the second will was somewhere in the great, rambling 
house. Not until after the funeral was Foster to have a chance of 
destroying it. After the funeral—— Robert’s jaw set at the reflection. 
If his cousin refused to divulge his secret peaceably, there were other 
methods. For the present, all Robert had to remember was that two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds was hanging in the balance. It 
would cost him just that sum if his vigilance were slackened in the 
slightest degree. 

The following day the head of the firm of Messrs. Stanton & Burt 
arrived to clear up the dead man’s affairs. Robert sought an oppor- 
tunity of questioning him on the possibility of a second will existing, 
but he knew nothing of it. 

“T have reason to believe that there is one,” said Robert Chatterton, 
“so I beg of you, in going through my uncle’s papers, to exercise the 
greatest care in trying to find it.” 

“ Naturally, naturally,” replied Mr. Stanton, with his dry legal air, 
thinking he fully understood Chatterton’s point of view, as he was not 
mentioned in the existing will. 

“By the way, you have the keys giving access to all my uncle’s 
private affairs?” added Chatterton. 

“Yes.” Mr. Stanton was beginning to resent this attitude, but he 
tried to hide the fact. 

“Then, I must impress upon you the urgent necessity of not handing 
one of those keys to anybody until you have made thorough search. 
Later, probably, you will understand better why I tell you this.” 

Mr. Stanton coughed, but he offered no comment. 

Robert managed to keep a constant eye upon his cousin, without 
the latter actually suspecting. He talked on every subject which he 
thought would interest Foster, induced him to take walks with him 
over the wolds, and sat up late at night with him, drinking the late 
squire’s wine. When Foster went to bed, the most trying part of Robert’s 
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vigil began. His brain began to ache for lack of sleep, and his limbs 
were utterly weary, but each night he kept his post in the corridor. 

The clock struck three on the second night. Robert had drunk black 
coffee to keep his wits from straying, but he had hard work not to give 
way to the strong temptation with which sleep lured him. He dared 
not close his eyes, for he would certainly have been unconscious in two 
minutes ; and at any instant the man who knew the secret which meant 
so much to him might leave his room and destroy the only evidence 
that entitled him—Robert—to a fortune. 

A faint sound caused Robert to sit up. The door which he had been 
watching opened, and a figure in a dressing-gown emerged. Robert’s 
fingers closed on a revolver which lay in his pocket. Foster passed down 
the broad staircase, and his cousin followed stealthily. 

The man in the dressing-gown paused at the head of the stairs. 
Robert had left a light in the library, and it was this which caused 
Foster to stand still. He appeared to be pondering the situation, and 
then, with a laugh, he turned on his heel and vanished into his bedroom. 
Robert knew that his vigil had not been in vain. The second will had 
not yet been destroyed, and his cousin was awaiting an opportunity. 

The strain began to tell on the watcher, but he had determined to 
take no decisive action until after the funeral. When at last the will 
was formally read, showing that Douglas Foster was sole heir to his 
uncle, Robert Chatterton was on the verge of being a physical wreck. 


Only his iron will, and the knowledge that a fortune depended upon his 
watchfulness, had kept him awake. He had the consolation, however, 
of knowing that the missing document had not been destroyed since his 
uncle’s death. His face was drawn and haggard when the solicitor went 
away, leaving the two cousins alone. 


II 


“TI want to have a chat with you, Douglas. Come into the library.” 
Robert’s voice was calm, but his nerves were strung up to their highest 
pitch. This was the culminating moment of a game that had lasted 
four days and four nights. Only once during that time had he slept. 
On the last night, fearing that sleep might overpower him, he had crept 
to his cousin’s door and wedged a piece of a match in such a position 
that if the door were opened the match would be displaced. A little 
later he had sunk into oblivion in spite of his struggle to keep awake. 
When he awoke, cramped and stiff, a few hours afterwards, he went to 
the door and saw with infinite satisfaction that it had not been opened. 

He felt as if he were in a dream when at last he invited his cousin 
into the library. Foster might have observed a danger signal in the 
square set of his cousin’s jaw. 
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The men looked at each other steadily after the door was closed. 
Although they had spent many hours together during the last few days, 
there had been no sign of open enmity. Now, however, there was an 
atmosphere which caused Foster to move uneasily. 

“ You ’re a lucky man,” began Robert, “ to have come into the whole 
of this money.” 

“TI suppose so.” Foster drummed his fingers on the table. He sus- 
pected this was but the prelude to unpleasantness. 

“You really believe my uncle’s mind was wandering when he spoke 
of another will?” 

“T feel sure of it.” 

“Then, I get nothing, eh?” . 

“ My dear fellow,” began Foster, “I don’t care to discuss the matter 
in this spirit. Of course, if a couple of thousand pounds would give 
you a lift, I shall be only too happy to make out a check for that 
amount; but more than that I really cannot do. In law you are not 
entitled to that, but I do not wish you to feel that I have treated you 
badly.” 

“That is kind of you.” There was an odd ring in Robert’s voice as 
he got up and walked to the sideboard. “ Whisky and soda?” he asked. 

“Thank you.” 

The men sat down again. Robert spoke of the estate and investments 
for some time, until he noticed his cousin’s head nodding. Then he 
got up quietly, locked the door, and took a coil of rope from his pocket. 
Douglas Foster was now fast asleep. In five minutes he lay bound 
hand and foot on a settee. The other man stood over him, watching 
for the effects of the drug to pass off. 

It was half an hour before the sleeper moved and opened his eyes. 
For a few moments he did not realize his position, but when his eyes 
met those of his captor he shuddered. 

“You hound, what is the meaning of this?” asked Foster. 

“Tt means, my friend, that I have you trussed up as neatly as a 
chicken, and that you will soon be sorrier for yourself than you ever 
were before in this world. Shout if it amuses you. The walls are thick, 
and we are a long way from the servants’ hall.” 

“You ’re mad!” ejaculated Foster. There was something in his 
cousin’s face which inspired him with dread. “Why have you com- 
mitted this outrage?” 

Robert Chatterton smiled. It was a bitter smile, and it sent a thrill 
of fear through his companion. 

“You conscientiously believe my uncle’s mind was wandering when 
he spoke of a second will?” 

“ Of course I do.” There was a dogged note in the captive’s voice. 

“Then, I am going to assist your memory. To be candid, it is 
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my conviction that you are lying. Also, I know that if you get the 
chance, you will destroy that precious document to which my uncle 
referred. Your course would be simple enough if you had your liberty, 
so I have deprived you of it. Now, where is that other will?” 

Had Foster known it, that was the moment when a word spoken with 
conviction would have made the other man waver. But Foster was 
considering his position. At any rate, Robert would not be mad enough 
to.murder him. Foster hesitated a trifle before he replied, and in that 
brief interval Robert knew he had guessed the truth. 

“TI know nothing of any other will. Come, stop this melodramatic 
fooling and let me loose.” 

“Foster, you are an unmitigated rascal. I saw your dirty game 
long ago, yet I could not believe you would try to carry it through. 
But now I see you just as you are—a cheat with a clever, thieving 
mind. I should not care, but you proposed to make me the victim, and 
so I interfere. Some men in my position might feel disposed to kill 
you, but you are not worth it. I have something better than that in 
my mind. I don’t know what the penalty may be for blinding a man, 
but you deserve punishment, and I am willing to bear the consequences.” 

A look of horror came into Foster’s eyes. 

“You fiend!” he cried. “You don’t mean—— 

“Yes, precisely that. Don’t be afraid that I shall do it unskilfully. 
If there is one thing I know a.great deal about, it is the human eye. The 
operation is simple, and it shall be carried out with the same care that 
I should exercise in a hospital—perhaps more.” Again he smiled 
grimly. 

The man on the couch trembled. His lips moved, as if he were 
going to speak, but he remained silent. Chatterton drew a small table 
to the side of the couch and placed one or two glistening instruments . 
on it. Then he took two tiny phials from his pocket. 

“ Now, don’t move,” he said, bending over the other man. “I want 
to put a few drops of this stuff into your eyes to dilate the pupils.” 

Foster struggled, but he was helpless. The delicate hands of the 
surgeon forced his eyelids open gently, and the victim felt a slight sting- 
ing pain as the liquid ran over his eyes. 

“You will go to penal servitude for this!” screamed the trussed 
man. 

“Probably, probably,” replied his cousin, as he poured the contents 
of another phial over a handkerchief. “And yet,” he added, “it is 
worth it, in the circumstances. Now, my friend, inhale this. It is no 
use holding your breath—I can wait. Eye-operations are painful some- 
times. See how merciful I am in giving you an anesthetic. Ah, I 
thought you would breathe soon. Now you will be ready in a few 
seconds.” 


? 
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Foster’s senses swam. The fumes filled his lungs, and his heart 
began to beat more quickly. He struggled to move his arms, but they 
were as firmly fixed as if a vise held them. The captor’s voice began to 
sound distant, he lost the power to struggle, he seemed to be drifting 
through space, and then he lost consciousness altogether. 

It seemed days—-weeks—afterwards when he began to focus thought 
once more. At first he felt a sharp pain in his eyes. There was some- 
thing cold and moist over the upper part of his face. He moved, and a 
harsh laugh greeted him. 

“So you ’re coming round at last,” said Robert. “I’m glad, because 
I want to get this business finished. Just half a moment, and I will 
take these bandages off. You have earned the distinction of going 
through an operation which, to the best of my belief, has never been per- 
formed before, except on guinea-pigs, as nobody is anxious to be made 
blind. There, you’re all right now. Your eyes may smart for a while, 
but that will soon pass off. Now, my interesting friend,” he added, 
as he lifted the wet bandage from his cousin’s face, “ won’t you com- 
pliment me on my professional skill? Don’t say you can see me, I beg!” 

Foster opened his eyes, and a sensation of nausea overpowered him. 
Everywhere was blank nothingness. Deadly fear filled his mind. 
Blind! The thing was unspeakable. 

“You cur!” he muttered, between his teeth. 

“ Excellent,” commented Chatterton.* “I observe that success has 
rewarded my efforts. As I told you, it is quite a simple operation. It 
will mean a considerable change in your mode of life, but you will have 
plenty of money, so it won’t be such a great inconvenience as it might 
otherwise be. How do you feel on the subject?” 

Great beads of perspiration stood out on Foster’s forehead. It was 
worse than a nightmare, for he knew it was all actuality. 

“Now, I will let you into a little secret,” said Chatterton. His 
bantering tone had gone. “As a matter of fact, and I don’t wish to 
hide the worst part of the truth from you, you will be stone-blind in 
twenty-four hours. I don’t wish to deliver a scientific lecture to you, my 
friend, but, to put it in its most simple terms, I could yet entirely arrest 
the effect of the operation, if I so desired. Look at that exquisite sun- 
shine. Sorry. Of course you can’t see it. Still, you can reflect how 
beautiful it would be to be able to see it. Think of all the glorious 
things you will not be able to see; think of yourself a helpless log, 
doomed to be led about like a dog on a string for the rest of your days. 
Now, believe me, I can still save your sight, if I wish to. But you 
must not be long, or even my skill won’t help you. You know my terms. 
Where is the second will?” 

There was silence. Chatterton began to fear that his victim would 


still refuse to speak. 
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“Do you swear that you can undo this fiendish work?” 

“I do, providing you are quick.” 

“Then, for God’s sake, hurry! If you fail, blind though I am, I 
will kill you!” 

“The will—where is it?” 

The man on the couch heaved a painful sigh. 

“Tt is in a secret drawer in the study writing-table. When the 
first drawer is opened, you will feel a small knob on the top. Move it 
sideways, and you will see how it works. I saw Uncle put it there. For 
Heaven’s sake, hurry!” He closed his aching eyes and lay motionless. 

There was the flush of triumph on Robert Chatterton’s face as he 
went out of the room. He found the top drawer of the desk locked, but 
with the aid of a poker he forced it open. A moment later he held the 
second will in his hand. Hastily writing a note, he put it with the docu- 
ment into an envelope, addressed it, and walked to the pillar box. It 
seemed an eternity to Douglas Foster before his cousin returned. 

“For goodness sake, end this delay!” he cried. “You’ve got the 
will, have n’t you.” 

“T found it,” a quiet voice at his side replied. “It-is safe now, on 
the way to my solicitor.” 

“You cur!” went on Foster excitedly. “Do hurry up. You are 
certain you can bring my sight back again?” 

“T fancy so,” replied Robert, with scorn, as he struck a match and 
lighted the gas. 

The man on the couch glared at him. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Chatterton. “ You need not look as if you 
would like to murder me. It is after midnight—that accounts for the 
darkness. Also, I had closed the shutters, to help the realistic effect. 
What a pity you did n’t think of such a simple possibility before, is n’t 
it?” 


“ 


SUNSET 
BY DORA M. HEPNER 


The lonely twitter of a restless bird ; 

A sense of pain, the quivering of a sigh 
As with the beauty e’en the soul is stirred ; 
A silence deep, unbroken by a word. 
The slipping of a Day into the Vale of Years— 
A Sun that shrinks—then dips, and disappears! 


A BURST of glory in the western sky; 
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mystifying in its tropical beauty. The deep jungle stillness came 
stealing up from the darker gloom of the Sierras de Marvales, that, 
mystery-crowned, stood, grim sentinels, looking out over the China Sea. 

The heat had made the day one of great suffering; a day to try the 
strength of even the old-timers at Olongapo Naval Station; but now the 
sun was sinking into his bed of purple and gold, beyond the western 
peaks, and a great sigh of relief came from the Americans, with the first 
gust of rising breeze, wafted in over the nipa-thatched buildings. 

The garrison buildings were close to the coast, and the evenings were 
the best part of the day; for then all the coolness drifted in from the 
great billows and the sea-caves. - 

Spick and span in glittering equipment stood ten companies of 
United States marines, in front of the company quarters, waiting for a 
dapper little bugler to sound the “ adjutant’s call.” At the signal, the 
body of men stepped forth into perfect lines. They moved quickly into 
place on the splendid parade-ground that lay in front of “ Officers’ 
Row,” a street of tropical bungalows. 

On the deep verandas of these houses were gathered the officers’ wives 
and daughters, who dared the wild life and dangers with their dear ones. 
Among the daintily gowned women at the Colonel’s home was the Amer- 
ican school-teacher, Alice West. She, with the rest, had come to watch 
“ parade,” which came just before sunset every evening. 

The ever inspiring sight caused the flush of pink to mount into her 
fair cheeks. There was a thrill of pride and joy in her gay heart as her 
eyes sought out the tall form of her lover, who now stood erect and 
proud at “point of rest.” He was the color sergeant, and to the girl 
seemed a part of the beautiful flag he held rippling in the breeze. 

Out there stood the stern-eyed old Colonel, statue-like, in front of his 
pride, “the best drilled men in the corps.” Alice watched him as he 
waited the “ report.” 

She was glad to be living where she could look away to the great 
mountains and the sea. She loved the music and the color, and best of 
all she loved her work among the little brown children, who in turn 


adored “ Sefiorita.” 


iy was evening in the Philippines—“ Bueno Nauches,” wonderful and 
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The playful breeze that tossed the girl’s fluffy brown hair lifted the 
Colonel’s new gold-tasseled campaign hat and sent it scurrying across 
the parade-ground, right into the eager grasp of the garrison pest and 
torment, a huge ape, “ Reilly,” by name. Reilly picked up the hat and . 
placed it jauntily upon his ugly head just as the band struck up a lively 
march. The Colonel stood at “ parade rest,” his arms folded across his 
breast. He did not move, and seemed not to miss his new hat that had 
cost him ocho pesos in Manila. The lips of a thousand men tightened, 
lest a smile appear. Shoulders were stiffened into even more military 
lines. The ape chattered in fiendish glee, and mocked the attitude of the 
angry Colonel. When the hat slipped down to Reilly’s ears, he jammed 
it back on his head, and marched past the Colonel, much to the inward 
glee of the men. 

When all was over, and the flag at the gate had fluttered down to the 
strains of “Retreat” from the band, the Colonel called his orderly. 
“Get my hat, and have Green shoot that infernal ape.” Reilly was on 
the alert, and at the first move from the soldier he sped to the house-top 
and placed the hat on the ridge-pole. Then he fled to his home in a huge 
tree, where “ Mrs. Reilly ” was holding close in her leving embrace a tiny 
baby ape. The men had built a snug home for these apes, and had seen 
that they were well cared for. 

Later, in the quarters, there was much merriment over the ape’s 
mischievous actions; but the roars of laughter were suddenly quelled by 
the appearance of Provost-Sergeant Green, with the fighting ape at the 
end of a chain. 

“Tt was the divil’s own job to catch this brute! He thought I was 
about to hurt the baby. I had to tear him from his happy home; and now 
it’s me that’s got to shoot him. The old man ordered it done this very 
hour. We can’t even wait till sunrise!” 

A roar of indignation rent the air. The men were fond of the ape. 
Had they not taken care of him since he was a,baby? Did n’t they go 
out in the jungle and get a mate for him? Was he to be killed when his 
mate needed him most? “ Hide him until the old man cools off!” they 
urged. Reilly was accordingly led away a captive, after Green had had 
several fights with him and was warned by the men that the ape would be 
his enemy evermore. 

“T saw Miss West holding Mrs. Reilly’s baby in her arms to-day,” 
said one. 

“Oh, well, Miss West might do that, but even old Reilly can’t get 
the baby in his arms. Miss West can tame anything. Look at Brant. 
He was the wildest cow-puncher that ever shipped with a marine outfit. 
Yet she has tamed him, and he will eat out of her hand now. He has 
given up all thought of going out into the hills and joining the natives.” 
All eyes were upon James Brant, who smiled, flushed, and left the room. 
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“ Look, there goes Prince Hotspur now. He is going to night school, to 
learn the lesson of love.” 

“ Who would n’t if they had such a peach of a teacher as Miss West? ” 

“Oh, knock off the gab, and listen to what happened to Monte to- 
day.” Green had returned and was binding up a torn finger while he 
talked. “ Monte went hunting, and took a shot at a huge ape that was 
in his lookout tree. Now, you know the trees swarm with monkeys and 
apes, and they defend one another. When the big brute fell screaming to 
the ground, the whole band set out after Monte, who barely got away 
with his life. He said the apes came out into the water after him. He 
ought to knew better than to shoot an ape, any way.” 

“He”ll learn better some day. I never saw a rooky make such a 
fool of himself as that fellow has. He will get killed before he sees 
service.” 

“ Bet your life he will! ” answered Gray. “I/’d rather risk a poisoned 
arrow than an enraged band of monkeys. Apes have a memory as 
long as their lives; and I fear, Green, that you will have a chance to 
watch old Reilly now. He will not forget.” 

Alice West and James Brant sat waiting for the tropical “ search- 
light ” while they planned many things that lovers love to plan. “Taps” 
sounded, long-drawn and sweet, the bugle notes resounding from the 
towering mountains. The brooding silence was now broken by the wild 
calls of birds ; and as the moonlight entered the gloom a new world seemed 
created. The man and the woman listened and waited, awed by the 
sounds about them; for even the trees in the garrison were the haunts 
of night-birds. 

“Tt is late, dear; I must go. ‘I forget time’s swift passing when we 
are together, talking of our home in God’s country. Only three more 
months, Alice, then I shall be sent home. And you?” 

“T am going with you, Jamie dear.” 

He clasped her in his arms in a good-night caress, then strode away. 

The next morning there was a ripple of excitement at the post. The 
news passed from lip to lip. Reilly’s baby was dead. - The old mother 
held the limp little form close to her breast and tried in vain to coax 
it to take its food. Tears stood in many eyes as the boys watched the 
pitiful actions. Even the Colonel, when informed of the tiny monkey’s 
death, relented, and Reilly was given his liberty. 

Green was ordered to bury the dead animal, but he had another fight 
to get it away from the mother. As soon as the little mound had been 
finished, old Reilly promptly began digging it open. He was driven 
away many times from the grave. 

“ Now what do you think has happened?” Gray exclaimed the next 
day. Old Reilly and his mate are gone. The grave has been opened, 
and the dead baby is gone, too.” Thereafter, although they knew that 
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Reilly had “ deserted,” he came back under cover of night and took away 
small belongings of the men, as well as a generous ration of canned milk 
when he could find it. 

A month later Green rushed into the guard-room with white, fright- 
ened face. “ Have you seen my baby? Little Buster was playing in the 
shade of the house an hour ago. When his mother called him to get his - 
supper he was gone. I have searched the place for him, but he cannot 
be found.” 

“Look at the Colonel’s house. Perhaps Miss West has him.” 

Although every corner was searched, the baby was gone. Rank 
never barred little Buster from any home; for the little one was only 
seventeen months old. He was the pet of every one in the post. 

The place was a scene of uproar and excitement as the evening came, 
for all the men were hunting “ Baby Green.” With the Colonel’s con- 
sent, bands of armed men beat the bush all night, and a reward of one 
hundred pesos was offered in the “Aldea” for the child’s return. 
Nothing came of all the work to find the baby. The mother was almost 
beside herself, and Green’s face wore an expression of woe that made 
his friends dash away hot tears. A week passed, then a month, but 
nothing was heard of the child. Alice West grieved over his loss, and 
Brant tried everything he could think of to find trace of “ Buster.” 

Six weeks later all effort to find the baby had been given up, and 
he was mourned as dead. The men had lost spirit, and seemed to care 
nothing for pleasure. The Colonel ordered a hunting party to start for 
a distant mountain, known as “Grande,” where an ice-cold lake lay 
near the mountain peak. He hoped to cheer the men with some excite- 
ment, so he told them that deer were plentiful near “ Lago Frio,” or Cold 
Lake. 

Great success attended the first week of the hunt. Deer came to the 
lake to drink of its cool, sweet waters. Brant and Monte made some 
side-trips up little rivers that emptied into the lake. One day near the 
end of the second week, when it was nearly time to break camp and turn 
toward home, they were resting on the banks of a small stream. The 
heat of the day made rest necessary, for the sun beat down in fiery streams, 
and even the apes and the birds were quiet. As Brant lit his pipe for a 
smoke, he noticed Monte suddenly grasp his rifle and take aim at a huge 
ape swinging in the top of a tree some distance from them. 

Striking at the gun with his free hand, Brant cried, “ Don’t do that, 
if you don’t want to be hurt. The apes are not molesting us. Let them 
alone. Put down that gun, I tell you!” He struck at it again, but he 
was too late, for the aim was true, and a wild cry from the tree told 
them that the bullet had done its work. 

Both men ran for the boat, and only in the nick of time, for the 
shore swarmed with the shrieking animals. They pushed into deep water. 
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Brant stood up in the boat and looked toward the shore with a wild 
exclamation bursting from his lips: “Santa Maria! Give me the 
glasses, Monte, quick! ” 

“ What ’s up?” cried Monte, as he handed the glass to Brant. 

“Good God! Monte, you have shot old Reilly! His mate is beside 
him, and she has Buster in her arms! Thank God, our baby is alive and 
well! Here, take a look.” Brant sank into the seat with pale face. 

“It is our Baby Green! ” shouted Monte, as he dropped the glass and 
grasped the oars. 

“What are you going to do? Are you mad? We shall be torn to 
pieces if we return there. Let us go after the rest of the party. Row now 
for our baby’s life!” 

After the wildest excitement had died a little, it was decided that to 
enter the jungle where old Reilly was-lying wounded or dead was only 
madness. It would drive the apes further back, and perhaps be the cause 
of Buster’s death. 

“If we only had Miss West here, she could go among them. A man 
will only enrage them now,” Monte complained. 

“Right you are, Monte! Miss West is the only person who can make 
up with the apes now. Get a move on you all! - We are going after 
Miss West,” cried Brant, heeding not at all the protest that Miss West 
might be killed. He knew she could get the baby away from “ Mrs. 
Reilly,” but it might take some time and dangerous hiking. 

“We will keep this all a secret from the Greens until we are sure of 
success. There is no need to cause more suffering. Gee! but that baby 
was a sight with dirt, and as naked as could be. Through the glass, he 
seemed to be all right, which is something to be glad of.” 

One week later, in the dim dawn of morning, a boat stealthily crept 
up to the shore of the lake. Alice West stepped ashore. A blanket and 
some food were placed beside her, and, silent as the shadows, the boat 
drifted into the thick jungle bushes growing down to the edge of the 
water. It was a dark wall in the blackness of night, where the boat was 
secured. Five men hid themselves in the undergrowth, and, alone, the 
girl waited for the morning light. Well armed, and brave as ever a 
woman can be, she sat down and ate some breakfast. To her sensitive- 
ness, every new sound seemed magnified. The late night silence was 
broken by the harsh cry of parrots, the squeal of peccaries, and the patter 
of padded feet on the hard-beaten trails. Slowly a haze overspread the 
late moon, and far to the east flushing shafts of light shot up above 
the mountain peaks. The jungle trees loomed in mystical gloom; and 
the drip of dew from their moss-streamers fell like rain. Then came the 
light of day, and with it the chatter of apes. Now it was light enough 
for Alice to see that the place where Reilly had fallen was bare. He 
was not there. : 

VoL. XCIV—23 
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Curiously the monkeys flocked about at a safe distance, and looked at 
the girl, who sat still and whistled softly a little call she had used at the 
post when she had wanted Reilly to come to her. 

The watchful men climbed to the tops of trees and waited. They had 
their rifles ready to protect Alice, if need be. 

After an hour, when the sunlight had warmed her chilled body, the 
girl looked about. She walked very slowly, and made no move to 
frighten the apes, that now paid little attention to her. 

As the heat increased the girl drew under the shade of a huge tree 
and kept up her plaintive little call. Once she thought she heard a 
human voice, and her heart leaped in joy. Again, it seemed to come 
from above her in the dense tree-top. Then a thought gripped her, and 
she acted on it at once. She made the whining cry she had heard “ Mrs. 
Reilly ” use to summon her mate. A stir in the branches above her, 
through which she could not see, caused her to continue the call. 

Suddenly she was startled by the appearance of “ Mrs. Reilly” right 
in front of her, with the baby clinging close to her hairy breast. When 
Alice could regain her breath, she called to Buster, who shrank back and 
cried. He had forgotten her. He knew no mother now but the beast 
that held him tenderly while she watched Alice narrowly, as if expecting. 
to see her mate appear from some hiding-place about the girl. 

Alice tossed the ape some bread, which was divided with Buster, who 
cried for more. 

“ Come to Aunty Alice, darling, and you shall have bread,” called the 
tearfully happy woman. The ape watched and came closer at sound of 
the plaintive call, but not for a moment did she loosen her hold of the 
baby. 

Finally the child, tired out, fell asleep, and then as the old ape lost 
interest in Alice and clung idly to a low-growing limb of the tree, Alice 
walked toward the shore. When full in the open she began sending a 
message by “ wig-wag” that could be seen by the anxious men. 


Buster is all right. I shall stay until I get him. Be ready with the 
lasso when I signal. 


She then coaxed the ape with bits of bread, and after hours of the 
trying play she at last induced the animal to let her hold the child. 
Filthy and with matted, tangled hair, the naked baby was not unwilling 
to eat the food the girl gave him. She tossed bits further and further 
away from her each time, until the ape had to go several yards to obtain 
the bread. Then the girl gave the signal, and the shish of the rope was 
followed ‘by a scream from the ape. The lasso fell and tightened about 
her body. Alice sprang toward the water, and, with the baby in her 
arms, held high, she went out until the apes could not follow her. 

While the struggling animal fought and cried, the boat was. shot 
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forward to rescue the precious baby and Alice. Willing hands pulled | 
them into the boat, where, the long strain over, Alice swooned. Buster 
was passed from man to man; tears flowed freely. 

“T hate to do it, but God knows our baby will not be safe until that 
old ape is on her way to join her mate!” Brant cried, as he aimed his 
Krag at the shore. 

“Do it quick, then, before Miss West revives. Ah, poor old beast, it is 
all over with her. Listen to the uproar! Come, let’s pull for the big 
camp. Night will soon be down upon us.” Monte fell to the oars with 
a will, while Brant took the girl’s feverish hands in his. 

When the twilight fell they were settled in camp for the night. Alice 
had bathed Buster and made him sweet and clean. As he rested in her 
arms she sang a sleepy song she had often heard his mother sing to him. 
Brant came and leaned over her, while he whispered, “I always knew 
you were this kind of a little woman.” Then Buster kissed them both. 


WHERE HAROLD SLEEPS 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


HERE Harold sleeps the night is blest. 
In the Great Mother’s easeful breast 
He lies the brave and sweet among 


Who, loved by the wise gods, die young— 
The goal achieved without the quest. 


Though winds of Autumn from the West 
May rudely rock the unsheltered nest, 
Yet shall all joys of Spring be sung 
Where Harold sleeps ; 


And we, our human griefs confessed, 
We, too, by a dear hope caressed— 
Death’s hope illimitable, sprung 
From nothing that to earth hath clung— 
Shall, waiting a new dawn, find rest 
Where Harold sleeps! 





AN ORCADIAN WEEK’S 
ENTERTAINMENT 


By Eleanor Root 


* 


66 EOPLE here do not speak with nearly so broad an accent as 

p the people in Scotland,” I remarked to my landlady the 

morning after my arrival in the Orkney Islands, “ and I notice 

the names do not sound Scotch—Cutt, Twatt, Flett, Cursiter, and so 
on. How is that?” My hostess stiffened visibly. 

“They are not Scotch we are not Scotch we did not come from 
Scotland have ye never heard of the Norsemen from beyond the seas 
we are the descendants of them we are not of Scotch blood ye do not 
call the English Irish ye ’re not to call us Scotch.” 

The utterance of the typical Orcadian, delivered as it is without a 
single pause or change of inflection, is very suggestive of saga-repeating 
ancestors. Of their Norse ancestry the natives are very proud, indig- 
nantly repudiating, as will be seen, the idea that their forebears were 
Caledonians. 

“T beg your pardon,” I returned humbly, and to change the subject 
plunged into the theme of afforestation. The venture was an unfor- 
tunate one, as trees refuse to grow on the islands. 

“Trees spoil the scenery,” declared my hostess. “We would not 
have them if we could if ye go to the Southland ye cannot see anything 
of the scenery for the trees we like to see the scenery.” 

“T’ve heard there were Picts’ houses here,” I said desperately. 
“Can you tell me where there is one of these houses? ” 

“T’m not wanting ye to wander around among old stones it’s the 
truth I’m telling ye Ill tak’ ye to see the Widow Flett’s new house 
it is bonny.” 

“ But it is the old things I am most anxious to see! I’ve seen new 
houses all my life, but I never saw anything that belonged to a Pict. 
I think I’ll go to-morrow and visit the ‘Maeshowe.’ Some people 
think the Picts built that, don’t they? And there’s a circle of ‘ Stand- 
ing Stones’ near by, I’ve been told.” There was some further talk 
about the Widow Filett’s house, but I carried my point. My com- 
panion volunteering to write on ahead and engage a night’s lodging 
for me at her sister’s mother-in-law’s cousin’s in the village of Strom- 
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ness, which overlooked the “Stones,” I deferred my departure for 
twenty-four hours. 

I started out in a burst of sunshine on my nine-mile walk—there 
are no trains in the Orkneys—but reached my destination in a deluge. 
As I traversed the narrow streets, cobbled to the extent of direst dis- 
comfort, trying in vain to see the sky through roofs which apparently 
met overhead,.I exclaimed involuntarily, “How awful!” However, 
all discomfort was forgotten when, at my abiding place, I was greeted 
in tones of warmest cordiality by an old body with befrilled mutch 
framing her smiling face. 

“Come awa’ ben,” she exclaimed in tones of warmest cordiality. 
“Ye’ll be the lady frae Kirkwall I was expectin’.” I was at once 
conducted to a room where a brightly burning lamp showed me a 
table literally groaning under the weight of good things provided for 
me. There were fowls, ham, mutton, beefsteak-pie, scones, biscuits, 
pancakes, bread and butter, marmalade, honey, cheese, jam, tea, and 
cakes. After seating me, she bustled away, closing the door behind 
her. Considerable time elapsed before her return, during which period 
I was well employed. 

“This is most unpleasant weather,” I remarked when she appeared 
again. “We do not often have such storms in America this time of 
year. And how cold it is getting outdoors!” I shivered. 

Immediately I saw that I had made a mistake. The smile left her 
round face, and she answered somewhat severely, “Well, folk dinna 
drop down dead frae the heat here the way they do in the streets of 
America in summer we are comfortable all the time it is neither too 
hot nor too cold but I would rather be too cold than to drop down dead 
frae the heat.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” I ejaculated hastily, adding somewhat irrele- 
vantly, “ How religious the Orkney people are! I have been hearing 
how regularly they go to church.” Her face became somewhat brighter. 

“T have a cousin in America,” she commented, “an’ she wrote 
me about the queer religions there spiritualism an’ Christian Science 
an’ evrything but maybe I should n’t be speakin’ that way for I dinna 
gang to the kirk mysel’ noo that the steeple’s been put on I telt 
the minister that it would be a gey-like thing for me to go to the 
kirk an’ me expectin’ ilka windy day or night that the steeple would fa’ 
down on my roof I use’ to go regular but how could I be goin’ when 
the wind blows so hard I’m afraid of the steeple how could I go when 
I’m afraid the steeple will be fallin’ down on my hoose?” 

“But I should not be so afraid of the steeple as of the sea. The 
bay washes the foundations of many of the houses, does it not?” 

“Oh ay that’s true the bay comes right in below this window folk 
wi’ nothin’ to dae sit an’ fish out the window ye couldna dae better than 
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that in America could ye there’s my old cat Tom use’ to be a fine 
mooser but since he’s taken to fishin’ there’s never a moose gets kilt 
in this hoose they ’re roonin’ about all night long but come awa’ I ll 
light ye up to your bed ye must be tired wi’ your walk.” She led the 
way outdoors, and up an outside stairway to my dormitory. The next 
morning I found the bill of fare of the previous evening augmented 
by a fine trout which her grandson had caught out the window of my 
breakfast-room. 

The repast over, I took a walk up the hill at the back of the hamlet, 
to the site of the cottage inhabited by the famous Stromness witch, 
who was accustomed to sell favorable winds to sailors in the time of 
Sir Walter Scott. The Wizard of the North was a wretched sailor, 
and it is related that he and his captain once visited the practiser of 
black magic and paid an extra price for a good wind. But though 
the pot was boiled, and many incantations muttered in their presence, 
the voyage back to Scotland was accomplished in the teeth of a terrific 
gale, it is sad to say. 

A little later I set out for the “Stones of Stenness,” of which 
aboriginal relics Scott, in his notes on the Orkney Islands, says, 
“ Stonehenge excels this Orcadian monument, but that of Stenness is, 
I conceive, the only one in Britain which can be said to approach it in 
consequence.” As I stood gazing at the huge circle of boulders 
brought to the spot by prehistoric man, I felt solemn, awed. It was 
not necessary to picture human sacrifice or other’ pagan. rite in order to 
feel impressed. I-was glad I was alone. An exclamation or irrelevant 
remark would have jarred. 

A short distance further on I came to the “ Maeshowe,” that mys- 
terious artificial mound, with its rock-encased, sepulchre-like cell, about 
which so many fruitless conjectures have been formed. Circumnavi- 
gating the moat surrounding it was an antiquarian, with whom I 
engaged in conversation. 

“Some people think the Norsemen constructed it,” he said in the 
course of our talk, “ but it was gray with the moss of centuries before 
the first Norwegian prow touched these shores.” I do not recall the 
erudite reasons for his conclusions, but they had something to do 
with the precession of the equinoxes, the movements of the spheres, and 
the setting of the sun on the longest or shortest day of the year, I 
forget which, behind a huge monolith known as the “ Watchman.” 
The whole made me wonder how one smali head could contain it all. 

So steeped did I become in the primordial past that I found it a 
distinct anticlimax to be taken to view the medieval buildings of 
Orkney: the Cathedral, the Bishop’s Tower, Earl Patrick’s Castle. I 
confided my feelings to my landlady and besought her to tell me where 
I could find a Pict’s house. 
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Again she declared she did not want me to wander any more among 
old stones, and perseveringly brought up afresh the subject of the 
Widow Flett’s house. This time I succumbed, and was piloted to it 
via the foundation stones of the Carnegie Library. After viewing it, 
I said good-by to my companion, and set off alone to explore the out- 
lying hills. My search was successful, for I found two tiny, stone-lined 
caves, which I was assured, on my return, were prehistoric habitations. 

The following morning I set sail across the Pentland Firth for 
Caledonia again, my ideas regarding the necessity of going to distant 
parts of the earth in order to meet with the strange and unwonted, 
completely revolutionized ! 





TO A WILD ROSE 
BY L. L. BIDDLE 


ORN with the breath of wood nymphs fanning thee, 
Laved by the early morning dew, 
Thy shade of pink was filched from eastern skies ° 
Just ere the sun appeared in view. 


As this sun rose, thy heart became pale gold; - 
All day its warmth helped thee to grow; 
At eve a drowsy brook lulls thee to rest; 
Thy slumber song the night winds blow. 


Wild rose we name thee while thou givest us 
Thy fair pink beauty and sweet scent; 

Or is this not the wood nymphs’ fragrant breath 
Which fanned and made thee redolent? 


i 











THE BREAKING-IN OF FATTY 






By Grant Trask Reeves 












ready to prophesy a pennant for his bal] team. To his ball-players 

and would-be recruits, he was a rank pessimist ; and you can hardly 
blame his. To be manager of a minor league ball club is far from holding 
a play job—especially when certain youths whose batting eyes need the 
assistance of strongly magnifying spectacles, who possess weak-muscled 
arms, and whose leaded feet would deserve a handicap in a turtle race, 
try to convince the said manager that they are stars in the embryo. 

A student of human nature might have told Bill that in this little 
world of ours there are a legion of “ square pegs ” who are vainly endeavor- 
ing to wedge themselves into “ round holes”; also, that many of these 
dissatisfied “square pegs” are unknowingly occupying their proper 
“ square holes.” Indeed, Bill knew all this. As he expressed it, “ Half the 
guys livin’ are fishin’ for whales with minnow-hooks.” And when he 
said this, he would shift his chew of molasses-soaked plug, and his eyes 
would twinkle, as he recalled the case of Fatty Sweet. 

Fatty may have been a “ square peg ” in the figurative sense, but never 
literally ; for not by the most unlimited stretching of the imagination could 
any one visualize Fatty as being square. He was round—as round as 
the roundest “ official league ball” ever made. With a waist measure 
that threatened to equal his height, with the cheeks of a German comedian, 
with plump arms and legs, Fatty was as near spherical as a human being 
possibly could be. The “round hole” that Fatty so sincerely believed 
he could easily drop into was professional baseball; and Bill B. Bangs, a 
as manager of the Rockham Baseball Club of the Squint County League, 
was the obstacle between Fatty and the fulfilment of his wishes, 

Clad in a white coat and a spotless apron, Fatty toiled day in and day 
out, handing sugar, butter, eggs, beans, and other necessities of life 
across the counters of Rockham’s largest grocery emporium. At times 
he was the source of much comedy that tickled the funny-bones of the 
store’s patrons; yet, withal, he was an efficient clerk. But that wasn’t 
enough—he wanted to be a ball-player. And now that we ’ve finished the 
preliminary practice, let the bell ring—let “his umps ” toss out a nice, 
white, new ball, and we ’re off. 


4 O the citizens of Rockham, Bill B. Bangs was a joyful optimist, ever 
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Bangs figured afterward that one of the Fate sisters (let ’s call them 
that) deliberately took his arm and led him into that store where Fatty 
clerked. For, being a single man and residing in Rockham only six months 
of the year, Bill hung up his hat and filled his stomach at the boarding- 
house of the esteemed Mrs. Griggs. Consequently, he had little, if any, 
occasion to enter the portals of a grocery store. But he did. A sign 
advertising his favorite brand of tobacco lured him within, and, once 
inside, the stage was set. 

He stepped up to the cigar case, near the front of the store, and 
another of the Fate sisters designedly led Fatty behind the counter to 
serve him. It was the first time that Fatty had ever encountered Bangs; 
but the fat youth was undaunted by any rules of etiquette. 

“How d’ ye do, Mr. Bangs?” he saluted, as the manager tossed a 
dime on top of the case. 

Bangs was not greatly surprised. Everybody in a minor league city— 
a Class D city—seems to know the manager of the local nine. So Bill 
made some remark about the weather, or politics, and slipped the plug 
of tobacco into his pocket, preparatory to leaving the store. But Fatty 
had no intention of allowing the manager to escape as easily as that. 
He opened his mouth, but, although his tongue moved, not a sound issued 
from within. Evidently he was slightly flustered. Bangs waited curiously 
until the other had found his voice. 

“ My—my name’s Sweet,” Fatty volunteered. 

“ Yes? ” Bangs politely replied. He was wondering what was to come. 

“C-could you tell me,” the grocery clerk continued, “how a young 
feller could git a chance ter play ball—play for a livin’, I mean?” 

That was Bill’s strong point—instructing the “ young idea.” 

“Why,” he told him, “the lad ought to get the ear of some minor 
league manager and see if he can get a try-out. If he makes good, he’ll 
get a job.” 

Sweet gurgled far down in his throat for a moment, and his moon- 
like cheeks flushed like those of a bashful girl. After a struggle with his 
Adam’s apple, he managed to blurt out, “_I—I wonder if you’d give me 
a try-out?” 

The unexpected had occurred, and Bangs stood staring at the lad, at 
loss fora reply. Fatty’s big, round, blue eyes were as pleading as a baby’s. 
The manager leaned over the counter, that he might better size up his 
would-be recruit. 

Finally he said, “ To tell the truth, I have n’t any vacancies at present. 
Better run over to Alston and see Dobbs; I hear he wants to get hold of 
a good outfielder.” Somehow, Bangs hated to turn the boy down flatly. 

Sweet’s eyes reflected his disappointment. “But I’m an infielder,” 
he protested. 

In his astonishment, Bangs produced and bit off fully half of his 
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plug of tobacco. He came very near exploding with laughter as he tried 
to picture the fat youth cavorting around the infield with his team; but 
he succeeded in preserving a sober face, and answered seriously enough, 
“T’ll keep you in mind, and if I need an infielder Ill let you know.” 

Fatty was persistent. 

“ How about a try——” he began; but Bangs pulled out his watch 
and interrupted : 

“T’m sorry that I can’t stay longer,” he interjected. “I want to get 
out to the park and watch the boys practise before the game starts. They 
begin at three o’clock now, you know.” And he hustled from the store. 


But Bangs had not seen the last of Fatty—no, indeed! The idea had 
been given birth in Sweet’s mind, and clerking became a form of slavery. 
He bewailed because he had to work nine hours in a “ stuffy ” store, instead 
of earning “soft” money prancing about the diamond for a couple of 
hours each day. 

Nowhere was Bangs safe from Fatty’s pleas for a try-out. Sweet was 
confined to the store during the day, and did not find opportunity to visit 
the ball park ; but in the evening he haunted Bangs’s steps. He called at 
Mrs. Griggs’s boarding-house ; he intercepted Bangs during the manager’s 
evening strolls ; he attended the same “ movie ” show, and he even pleaded 
with Bangs over the telephone—sometimes summoning the manager from 
between the sheets of his bed at an hour when all respectable people are 
supposed to have retired. 

He managed to secure a couple of forenoons off from his job, and 
reported at the park for morning practice. The first morning Bangs was 
not present, and Captain Ryan allowed Fatty to amble to the outfield and 
chase the hits during batting practice. Fatty went to dinner winded, and 
swearing that he “had n’t had a square deal.” The second day, just as 
Fatty arrived at the park, a sudden rainstorm blew up, and morning prac- 
tice was abandoned. But Fatty did not give up, and they say that per- 
sistence has its reward. Maybe. 

One Saturday evening, some two weeks after Bangs first met Fatty, 
the manager was busily engaged at Mrs. Griggs’s supper table, stowing 
away great forkfuls of New England baked beans and huge bites of 
buttered brown bread. Each night, during the meal hour, Bill B. was 
obliged to replay the game of the afternoon for the benefit of Mrs. Griggs’s 
other boarders. Bill did not mind this so much; but it did grate 
upon his sensibilities to be obliged to listen to suggestions from his fellow- 
boarders—a plumber, a “ gents’ furnishing” clerk, and the owner of a 
local fish-market—as to how he should manage his team. On this eve- 
ning Mrs. Griggs was listening attentively to the conversation, interject- 
ing an occasional “ Do tell!” or “I swan!” when a loud jangling of the 
door-bell called her from the table. 
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A moment later she came hurrying back. 

“It’s that stout young man to see you again,” she informed Bangs. 

The manager’s Adam’s apple bobbed convulsively. Then he turned 
to the landlady. 

“Tell him I’m not in,” he requested. 

“But he says he saw you through the window as he came down the 
street,” the landlady objected. 

Bangs muttered softly into his napkin. Then he added, “Tell him 
I can’t see him this evening—I ’m too busy.” 

Mrs. Griggs carried this ultimatum to the caller, and returned to her 
place at the head of the table. 

Finishing his meal, Bangs ascended the stairs to his room, and opened 
the door. There, comfortably perched on the edge of the bed, was Fatty. 

“ What the” began the manager. 

Fatty smiled affably. “I came in the back door,” he explained. 

Bangs stood with his closed fists resting on his hips, his feet spread 
somewhat apart. 

“It’s quite evident that you came in some way,” he replied. “ But 
you ’re liable to go out through the window.” 

Sweet glanced toward the window and then down his rotund form. 
“Tt’s a pretty small window, Mr. Bangs,” he grinned. “ And say: how 
about givin’ me a job with your team?” 

“Oh, Lord! what ’s the use?” groaned Bangs, in feeble supplication. 

He dropped into a chair facing Fatty. “Haven’t I told you that 
you *d better keep your job?” he asked. “ Have n’t I told you that twelve 
iron men per week the year round for a job clerkin’ are better than nine- 
teen dollars a week for six months of the year as a ball-player? ” 

“Yep,” Fatty admitted. 

“Then, what do you want to play ball for?” Somehow, Bangs hated 
to tell Sweet that he regarded it as physically impossible for him ever 
to become a ball-tosser. 

Fatty dug down into his watch-pocket and produced a massive silver 
time-piece. He carefully unscrewed the back and handed the manager a 
snapshot that he carried inside of the case. Bangs scrutinized the picture 
-——that of a dainty miss of eighteen or nineteen summers. 

“You see,” Fatty was explaining rather self-consciously, “ Betty and 
I are pretty good friends, and she ’d like to have me be something besides 
a grocery clerk.” The inflection of scorn was pronounced as he said 
“ grocery clerk.” 

“ Er-r—you and the young lady are—are in love?” queried Bangs. 
Being a bachelor, he was unversed in expressions of the kind. 

“T don’t know about Betty’s lovin’ me,” replied the fat boy; “ but I 
know that I like her a gosh-darn lot. An’ if I was a ball-player, I guess 
maybe Betty might love me.” 
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Bangs sat and thought, studying the faded pattern of the carpet. He 
must find some way to discourage the boy and make him keep his present 
position. He raised his eyes until they were focused on his portly caller. 
No, Fatty surely was not built for work on the diamond. The sun broke 
through Bangs’s clouds of perplexity, and the idea was formulated into 
words. 

“Do you get a vacation this summer?” he asked. 

“ Ye-es, two weeks,” Fatty answered. And he added, “ But it comes 
in September.” 

“Could you take them now?” Bangs inquired. 

Fatty thought for a few seconds or so. “ Why, I reckon the boss might 
let me off,” he replied. 

“ Well, then,” Bangs said, “ you get your two weeks off and report to 
me. I’ll give you a suit, and carry you with the team for a couple of 
weeks without pay—remember that. And if you make good, I ’ll give you 
a contract. If not, you won’t lose your job in the store.” 

Fatty’s cherubic countenance was wreathed with smiles. He was in 
the seventh heaven of joy. 

“ There “Il be no mornin’ practice on Monday, for we play at Erinsville 
in the afternoon,” continued Bangs. “Come to the club-house about one 
o’clock. Now beat it, for I’ve got some letters to write.” 

When the door had closed behind the jubilant Fatty, Bangs filled his 
pipe and took the whitewashed ceiling into his confidence. “It’s tough, 
all right,” he soliloquized ; “ but what else can I do? A couple o’ weeks 
warming a hard bench ’1] cure him o’ wantin’ to be a ball-player.” 


On the following Monday afternoon, just as the hands of Bangs’s 
watch were pointing to the hour of one, Sweet strode into the club-house, 
situated under the grandstand at the local park. Those players who had 
arrived were donning their togs, getting ready to start for Erinsville. 

Bangs escorted Fatty to a locker and told him to dig in and finda . 
suit. Fatty dug and kept digging. A pair of spiked shoes, a blue jersey, 
and a pair of blue and white stockings—the latter two articles being 
stretchable—were found that fitted. As for choosing a shirt from those 
in the locker, that was impossible. There were big men on the Rockham 
club, but they were not built sidewise. Fatty managed to wedge his way 
into a pair of faded and dirty Rockham trousers, and as he tied a string 
about his waist in lieu of a belt, Bangs remarked : 

“ Don’t you ever bend over too quick in those, son, or they ’Il be callin’ 
out the police.” 

Fatty grinned and wormed his way into his own roomy sweater. A 
small-sized Rockham cap, perched precariously upon the back of his head, 
completed his uniform, and he was ready to start for Erinsville. 

Now, the six teams of the Squint County League were pretty well 
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bunched. As in the case of most minor leagues of its ‘class, the Squint 
County teams were only a one-day attraction in the various towns of the 
league, as it was easier to pay travelling expenses than hotel-bills. 

Fatty knew, from the morning papers, that the “ Nuts” from Shel- 
burne were leading the league by one game, while the “ Bullets” from 
Rockham held second place in the percentage column. To-day the Nuts 
were in Alston, playing the Alston gang, a hard proposition holding 
third place.» The “ Irishmen ” from Erinsville were supposed to be easy 
for Bangs’s aggregation. 

Following the open trolley-car that carried the players to Erinsville 
was another car, in which rode the young lady whose picture embellished 
Fatty’s watch. Fatty knew she was there, and every bit of his massive 
body tingled with happiness ; for she would see him in a uniform—a real, 
sure-enough, “ big” league uniform, among real ball-players, even if he 
was sitting on the bench. 

Within ten minutes after the car had rolled into Erinsville, Bangs had 
herded his ball-players to the ball park and upon the diamond. He was 
of the type of aggressive manager who desires his players to obtain every 
minute of the practice time allotted to them. When the regulars lined 
up for a few swings at the sphere, Fatty was right there, too, gripping 
a bat. 

“ Come on, kid,” Captain Ryan growled at him. “Get wise to your- 
self an’ get out an’ chase *em. You kin do your battin’ durin’ mornin’ 
practice at home.” 

Fatty glanced at Bangs, who happened to be standing near by, but 
the manager did not interfere; so the fat recruit obeyed Ryan’s mandate. 
He grabbed a glove and moved out between second and third bases, ready 
to show his prowess as an infielder. Balls were batted to the right of him 
and to the left of him and over his head, but never a hit came within his 
reach. Just before the bell clanged for the Rockham players to give up 
the field, Fatty sprinted as fast as his stubby legs would carry him toward 
third base and jabbed out his hand to intercept a sizzling grounder. He 
missed the ball, but plunged forward in a grand slide for third. The 
Erinsville club possessed a “skin diamond,” and in the absence of grass 
Fatty’s open mouth took in great gulps of dirt and dust. The laughing 
applause from the’ stands did not tend to decrease his humiliation as he 
came in to the bench, bedraggled and dusty, with little rivers of perspira- 
tion pouring down his face. 

Shortly before the game commenced, Cal Carney, the umpire, came 
over to the Rockham bench to secure the names of Bangs’s battery. 

“O’Hare is catching Nash,” Bangs told him. Then he added ques- 
tioningly, “ Like this better than collecting fares, Cal?” Before Carney 
had obtained his job ae the indicator, he had been a Rockham 
car-conductor. 
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“You betcha,” grinned the umpire; and he strolled out before the 
grand-stand to announce the batteries. 

After the game was under way, Fatty snuggled onto the bench beside 
Bangs, and from time to time he would cast shy, joyful glances toward 
a certain demure little lass who was seated behind the grand-stand netting. 
And, if the truth must be told, the young lady in question watched the 
Rockham bench rather more closely than she did the game. 

The Bullets started right in in the first inning to make sure of a win. 
With a chance to be topping the percentage column by nightfall, they did 
not intend to have the winning or the losing of the game depend upon 
the necessity of a ninth-inning rally. They corralled three runs during 
their first turn at bat. The Irishmen promptly retaliated in their half 
of the inning, and with the aid of a single, a base on balls, a passed ball, 
and an error, sent two runs across the rubber. In the first half of the 
second inning the Bullets came to bat with blood in their eyes ; and when 
the fusillade of hits had subsided, three more tallies were chalked up for 
Rockham. Then Nash settled down to business and pitched gilt-edged 
ball. The sun beat down on the diamond, and the parched throats of the 
players became filled with dust, that turned to mud after each trip to the 
water-bucket. The game dragged on, scoreless, for three more innings. 
The fans who had turned out to witness this contest between a tail-ender 
and a contender for the pennant became more interested in their cigars 
and in the announcements that appeared on the score-board in deep right 
field from time to time, telling how the game at. Alston was progressing, 
than in the game at hand. The bulletins up to this time showed Alston 
had a three-run lead over the Nuts; and a three-run lead often means a 
game won. 

In the sixth inning the spectators were temporarily aroused from 
their coma when Haeffner, the local catcher, singled to centre field. But 
the hit went for naught, for Gunn fanned, and Karp lifted an easy fly 
to Gordon, out in right field, making the third out. While the Bullets 
were driving in another run in the seventh inning, Bangs permitted Sweet 
to go out to the third-base coaching box. Fatty swaggered from the bench 
with all the nonchalance of an old-timer. On reaching the coaching 
box, he immediately started the usual line of conversation that he had 
heard many coachers direct to the pitcher through the medium of the 
batter. 

Murray, who was covering third base for the Irishmen, twisted open 
one corner of his mouth and, without taking his eyes from the batter, 
ejaculated, “Say, Fat!” 

Sweet stopped his chatter and glanced up expectantly. 

“Write him a letter about it,” Murray advised, still talking out of 
the corner of his mouth. ? 

Fatty desisted in his attempt to “ rattle ” the pitcher, and devoted the 
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remainder of his term in the coacher’s box to attempting to think up an 
appropriate retort to the third baseman’s remark. 

In the final half of the same inning the Irishmen donned their batting 
clothes for a time, and sent two more runners around the circuit. Bangs 
quickly “yanked” Nash. Although the retiring pitcher had left the 
bases filled, with only one man down, Ferris, who took up the task, proved 
equal to it, speedily fanning two batters and closing the inning. 

With the rally of the Irishmen as an incentive, the Bullets came in to 
bat and proceeded to “go and do likewise.” After they had caused the 
scorer to record another run in his book, Manager Kearney of the locals 
substituted his third pitcher of the game—and incidentally the last avail- 
able substitute he possessed, unless a utility infielder or outfielder with a 
bandaged hand, sitting on the bench, could be counted. But the scoring 
stopped, and the Erinsville aggregation trotted in to their bench in the 
last of the eighth inning with the score seven to four against them. 

The first man up, short-stop Gessel, was called out on three strikes. 
The third one seemed to him to have passed a little wide of the plate, 
and he vigorously protested. 

“Oh, you crook !—you second-story worker! ” yelled some one in the 
bleachers, glad of a chance for diversion. 

“ Aw, gee, Cal,” he said, “that was rotten!” 

“Youre out,” Carney repeated; and with his mask he waved the 
player away from the plate. 

Then the third of Mrs. Fate’s daughters stepped into the scene, waving 
with her fine Italian hand the blazing red ensign of anger. 

Gessel moved out of the batter’s box, still glaring at the umpire. 

“ Whadye think this is—the end o’ the line an’ it’s everybody out?” 
he snarled. 

“You get onto the bench quick,” ordered Carney, “or Ill fine you.” 
The allusion to his days as a conductor had ruffled the umpire’s temper. 

Gessel started for the bench and then turned back, wearing a broad 
grin. “Ding! ding! all aboard,” mimicked the short-stop, as he pulled 
in the air at an imaginary bell-rope for the benefit of the crowd. 

Carney’s face flushed red under its coat of tan. 

“ Get out of the game! ” he shouted at Gessel. And as Gessel backed 
toward the bench the umpire added, “ You ’re fined a five-spot.” 

When Gessel reached the bench of the home team, a hasty conference 
ensued ; after which Pat Kearney walked out to the plate and talked with 
Carney. The umpire was obdurate, and shook his head negatively. It 
seemed that the substitute with the bandaged hand was unavailable because 
of broken fingers ; but Carney would not allow Gessel to return to the game 
in spite of Kearney’s arguments and threats. 

“Cut that rough stuff,” commanded the umpire, “or Ill put you 
out of the game, an’ you ’ll be two men short instead o’ one.” 
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Kearney gave it up and came over to the Rockham bench. 

“ Whadye say, Bill?” he asked Bangs. “Can you lend me a man, 
so ’s we can finish the game?” 

“T guess so,” responded the Rockham manager. He glanced over the 
few players seated on the Rockham bench and commenced to chuckle. 
“ Hey, Sweet!” he called to Fatty, who happened to be bending over the 
water-bucket. “ Kearney wants you to go in at short for his team.” 

Fatty jumped to respond ; but Kearney did not seem overpleased. 

“Thanks,” he growled at the chuckling Bangs; and he and Fatty 
went over to the Erinsville bench. 

Haeffner and Gunn, catcher and second baseman respectively of the 
home team, went out in order, and the Irishmen trotted onto the field 
once more—that is, they all trotted except Fatty. A fat man waddles, 
and F. Sweet was no exception. He got into position between second 
and third bases, spit into his glove, and crouched a bit, with his hands 
on his knees—oblivious to all except the fact that the prettiest, sweetest 
girl in the world was watching him—witnessing his début as a ball-player. 

Spencer, who led off in this half of the ninth, came to the bat smiling 
and confident. He tapped the plate with his bat, and then the ball—for a 
pretty two-bagger. Cuddy, who followed, gripped his bat high up, with 
the evident intention of bunting. The Erinsville twirler aimed one high 
and close in an effort to keep the batter from sacrificing; but it swerved 
a trifle too close, and Cuddy romped down to the initial sack, rubbing his 
elbow. O’Hare succeeded in dumping a slow-rolling bunt before the 
plate, and, although he was thrown out, Spencer and Cuddy both advanced 
a base. Second and third bases were occupied, and only one man was out. 
Fatty moved in nearer the plate and crouched, nervously alert. 

Ferris, supposed to be the weakest batting pitcher in the league, 
stepped up to the plate and simply waited, with his bat on his shoulder. 
Out of five balls pitched by Judd, four missed the plate, and Ferris tretted 
to first, filling the bases. Gordon, who had already secured two hits, 
stepped into the batter’s box, and a few loyal rooters for the home team 
prepared to leave the park, rather than witness the slaughter. 

Judd wound up and sent in his curve ball. Around snapped Gordon’s 
bat. “ Crac-ck!” it connected with the ball, just before the curve broke. 
Past the pitcher shot the zipping grounder, and Gordon dug his spikes 
into the dirt and sprinted for first base. As the ash met the leather, Fatty 
had started toward second base, dashing wildly in the direction of the 
skipping ball. Several steps he ran, and then, tripping over his own feet, 
he plunged headlong, scraping over the dirt. As he slid, he saw the ball 
passing him, and grabbed desperately for it. Miraculously he clutched it 
and rolled over second base an instant before Ferris reached the bag. 

“ Here! here! ” Howes was shouting, holding out his hands, with one 
foot touching first base. 
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Fatty sat up amid a cloud of dust and slammed the ball straight into 
the hands of the first baseman. 

“Runner out! Batter out!” decided Carney, as the ball settled in 
Howes’s glove. 

Those fans who had remained in their seats acted like the wildest of 
wild men. They clapped, laughed, and shouted by turns. Fatty’s double 
play was the sensation of the game. The hero of the moment scrambled 
up from his sitting posture and made for the Erinsville bench, futilely 
endeavoring to brush the dust from his soiled jersey and pants. Gunn 
trotted along behind him, thumping him on his broad back. 

“By Jinks! you’re there, kid; you’re there,” the second baseman 
was saying. 

As Fatty neared the bench, the roar of applause increased in volume. 
“Tip your cap, boy,” said the second baseman. “Take off your cap.” 

Fatty pulled off his battered headgear and grinned sheepishly. Again 
the crowd applauded, and he sought the seclusion of the bench. 

Ferris started in right where he had left off and fanned the first man 
to face him. The next dumped an easy roller onto the diamond; but 
Captain Ryan did the unexpected and dropped an easy throw. Manager 
Kearney dropped a Texas leaguer over the infield, and two men were on. 
Howes waited out the pitcher, and, despite his size, received his base on 
balls. With only one out and the bases filled, the Rockham infielders 
crept in, awaiting a play at the plate. But Bunker, the next batter, ‘re- 
lieved the tension by popping a little foul that O’Hare easily caught, and 
the infielders moved back. 

Fatty had been crouching over the row of bats laid out before the 
Erinsville bench, and now he selected Kearney’s pet stick and walked 
to the plate. His heart was pounding furiously, and there was a queer 
feeling about the pit of his stomach. He took a fleeting glance toward the 
stand, and there sat the girl—smiling. She had confidence in him, and 
there is said to be such a thing as telepathy. He settled his spiked feet 
firmly in the holes of the batter’s box, and faced Ferris. The Rockham 
infielders were chattering away to their pitcher. 

“Tt’s all over, bo,’ Cuddy was saying. “This fat guy ain’t a ball- 
player. Fan him.” —- 

Ferris raised his arms and tensed his muscles to speed over his swiftest 
shoot. It may have been that the sun reflected from a silver watch- 
charm worn by a man in the stand, or, more appropriately, from the 
dainty watch pinned to the waist of Fatty’s fair friend. But any way, 
just as the ball left his fingers, a beam from Old Sol shot into Ferris’s 
eyes, and straight up in “ the groove ” came the ball. Fatty put all of his 
weight behind one mighty swing. Straight out on a line the ball travelled, 
striking between the centre and left fielders and rolling toward the flag- 
pole far off in the limits of the outfield. 

Vou. XCIV—24 
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“Run! Run! ” roared the crowd; and Fatty, with his eyes half closed 
and his pudgy fists doubled up, tore down the first base line. One base- 
runner crossed the plate—another—and then another. The score was 
tied, and Fatty came pounding up to third base. The centre-fielder had 
secured the ball, and was relaying it in to the second baseman, who had 
run out to take the throw. O’Hare waited at the plate, his big mitt ready. 
The player coaching at third base tried to warn Fatty, but there was no 
stopping him. The fat chap kept on toward the plate, speeding like a 
runaway engine. O’Hare extended his arms to take the throw, standing 
in the base line, attempting to block off the runner from the plate. 

Some one shrieked, “ Slide! ” and Fatty dived for the plate head first. 
For some feet he slid on his rounded stomach, and then twisted to one side, 
rolling over and over. O’Hare tagged him; but a second later the catcher 
was bowled from his feet by the rolling mass of flesh, and the ball flew 
from his fingers. Over the home base Fatty rolled with the winning run. 

Kearney was among the first to reach him and help him to his feet. 

With an arm about Sweet’s shoulders, he started to lead the fat boy 
toward the Erinsville dressing-room. 

“Some of the boys tell me that you haven’t signed up with Bangs 


yet,” said the Erinsville manager. “Ill give you seventy-five a month 
39 


A form broke in between them and jostled Kearney back a bit. It 
was Bangs, glaring belligerently at the manager of the Irishmen. 


“T’ve got first claim on him,” Bangs was saying. “He promised 
to sign with me for eighty-five a month. Didn’t you?” Bangs turned 
to Sweet for confirmation of his statement. 

“Yep,” answered Fatty absent-mindedly—he was smiling toward the 
stand, where sat the prettiest gir] in the world. 
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LESSONS 
BY RICHARD KIRK 


ERE you ever as young as I? 
W Shall I be as old as you? 
Did you have lessons and wonder why? 
Were you ever as young as I, 


And much rather run or play “I spy!” 
Than do what they made you do? 
Were you ever as young as I? 
Shall I be as old as you? 





ACHIEVEMENT 


By Edith Lowell 
* 


HERE was once upon a time a wonderful painter, who said, “1 

fi will paint a portrait of Mankind.” So he toiled day and night 

for many weary weeks, until at last the picture was finished. Then 

he went out on the high-road and placed it where all who passed might see, 
and sat down on the bank close by. 

Soon there came an old man, bent and decrepit, yet with a marvelous 
light upon his countenance. He had fought his battle with the world 
and had found peace. He stopped before the painting and looked at it 
searchingly. At length he said to the artist: 

“He knew the sorrows of the world; he has borne them long and 
patiently, but by means of them he has seen the light at the end of the 
road.” 

The painter answered him, “I think he has;” and the old man 
passed on. 

Presently there sounded the beat of hoofs upon the road, and with 
a clash of arms‘and a snatch of song a soldier came riding along. He 
drew rein in front of the portrait and scanned it curiously. 

“A wonderful picture; the man was brave and courageous, frank 
and true!” said he to the painter. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “he indeed was;” and the soldier rode gaily 
away. 

A shepherd, playing a merry lay on his pipe, approached the picture. 

“ Ah, this man was happy! One can see the trees, the flowers, the 
birds, the little brooks and green fields, even if they are not upon the 
canvas.” And he too went merrily on his way, playing his pipe. 

Next came a youth and a maid, happy in each other’s company, 
singing of springtime and of love. Stopping before the portrait, they 
regarded it earnestly. “ He loyed,” sighed the youth, and they looked into 
each other’s eyes. Then off they went, hand in hand, turning once more 
to fling a backward glance at the masterpiece. 

At length there came a ragged wanderer who skulked along as if fear- 
ful of being seen. The watcher withdrew into the bushes that screened 
the highway, but as the man stood a moment before the painting, the 
artist heard him mutter: 

“He struggled against temptation, but—he overcame! ” 

The outcast gazed yet a moment longer, then a new look came into 
his face, a look of determination and fresh courage, and forthwith he 
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straightened his shoulders, lifted his head, and marched boldly down 
the high-road. 

The painter, coming forth from his hiding-place, looked searchingly 
at his work, and said: 

“Tt is as it should be. I have painted Mankind. The good see 
in it their own virtues, their thoughts are mirrored there; and the weak, 
though seeing struggle pictured on the canvas, take courage from the 
victorious light, and so pass on to renew the battle.” 


> 


THE PRICE 
BY CARLOTTA PERRY 


OU would be a great artist? Can you make 
>. A lyre of your own aching heart-strings, and, 
Striking it with a careful, critic hand, 
Out of the chords a deathless music wake? 


Or can you take the keen-edged blade of Pain, 
And from your quivering soul, with its dire aid, 
Studying meanwhile each stroke as it is made, 
Chisel a statue for Art’s sacred fane? 


Or can you in your heart’s blood bravely dip 
Your brush, and paint a picture that will bring— 
The while it sets the dull world wondering— 
The approving smile to Art’s impartial lip? 


Can you pour sweet from bitter? Can you, whirled 
3y tempest, guide a storm-tossed bark to calm? 
Can you go starving for Love’s blessed alm, 
Yet of your very famine feed a world? 


You cannot? ’T is too great a price to pay? 
You are too weak? Ay, ’t is a fearful price. 
If you one moment count it sacrifice, 

You are not called to greatness; go your way 


And live like other women, and rejoice 
In your own path; it may be better so. 
I do not say, but this full well I know: 
God gives unto His chosen ones no choice. 





THE SWEETNESS OF THE LIGHT 
By Arthur Leeds 


* 


to behold the sun.” For the thousandth time, Erbsloeh found 
himself repeating the words that had been running through 
his mind persistently ever since the accident at the foundry. 

The text had taken on a new and, to him, direful meaning. Sup- 
pose, only suppose, he should go blind! 

The thought chilled his heart; numbed his brain; petrified his very 
soul. He knew now what it was, this fear, a thousand times more 
terrible than any certain, inevitable catastrophe. It was the obsession 
of doubt, the overhanging shadow of what might happen. 

Once, Erbsloeh had ridiculed a friend of his because the man 
affirmed his conviction that he had only a few months to live, basing 
his assertion on a prophecy, made to him when a boy by a gypsy for- 
tune-teller, that he would die in the year following that in which he 
told Erbsloeh of the Romany’s prediction. Erbsloeh had laughed at, 
even derided, the man, because of his superstitious fear that he was 
marked for death inside of a year. 

Now it was his turn to know apprehension. He understood some- 
thing of the man’s one-time dread, the terrible oppression that had 
made him pause at his work and stare blankly at the floor, a strange, 
almost haunted look in his eyes. 

Erbsloeh felt as if some one had looked him in the face and called 
him a coward, a weakling. He tried to shake it off, but the shadow 
still remained. 

Suddenly he pushed back his chair from the little table and listened. 
He had only half finished his frugal meal, but the familiar air, floating 
up to him from the street-organ on the pavement below, rising above 
the rattle of home-going wagons and automobiles, of ever-passing “ L” 
trains, and of plodding, work-weary pedestrians from the factories and 
shops, arrested his attention; and, getting up, he crossed to the open 
window and looked out. 

He had not worked for over two weeks, in obedience to the doctor’s 
strict orders; yet he was tired, weary in body and mind. As he listened, 
he leaned heavily against the window-frame, his chin almost touching 
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his breast, his knees sagging forward and braced against the wall, his 
hands clasped weakly and lying on the sill of the window. Through 
the heavy green glasses he wore, the city, bathed in the glow of sunset, 
seemed to be of the same color everywhere. To the west, seen up the 
cross-street, a greenish-yellow disc showed. Hazy green smoke rose from 
the greenish-black chimneys on houses, shops, factories, of similar hue, 
toward a heaven of the same eye-soothing yet monotonous color. 

He knew that, to other eyes, the sky was a very blaze of variegated 
color. He longed to remove the glasses and see it as they did. Then 
he remembered the physician’s warning, and his customary control of 
himself returned. 

For a second the music ceased; then the tune was no longer “ Die 
Wacht am Rein.” It had changed to one of the popular rag-time. songs 
‘of the day. Yet it was catchy and musical; and music, it seemed to 
Erbsloeh, was part of his very life—as necessary as the food lying on 
the table. 

As he stood there, the question came to him, Why had he never been 
taught to play an instrument—he, whose whole soul was filled with a 
passionate love of music, of harmony? If only, now, he could pick up 
a violin, as Carl could, and draw from it the sweet, tender old melodies 
of the Fatherland; if he could but play softly to himself the old love 
songs that his wife used to sing to him as that same unchanging sun 
dipped behind the hills and twilight came down over the Rhine, over 
the old town, and its last rays fell on the windows of the university 
buildings and the majestic old palace on the hillside! 

“ Heidelberg! Alt Heidelberg!” 

His voice trembled, and behind the green glasses there rose warm, 
unrestrained tears. The firm, quiet mouth was drawn down, and his 
teeth bit into his upper lip. He clutched the sill of the window and 
drew himself erect. This was weakness! 

He half turned from the window as he recognized the doctor’s foot- 
steps ascending the stairs. 

The physician entered, smiling and kindly-looking. “I come late, 
mein freund; but I am, at present, a very busy man. New York is a 
bad place for the very young and the very old of the poor in the hot 
weather. We doctors—the Board of Health—we are all kept busy; but 
the death-rate grows as the temperature rises.” He laid a letter on the 
table. “Mrs. Krell was about to bring this up to you; I saved her the 
trouble. You will read it, please—afterwards? I am rather late now 
with my other calls.” 

During the whole of the doctor’s more than ordinarily careful exami- 
nation, Erbsloeh kept silent, except to answer, simply and directly, 
his physician’s questions. At last the doctor replaced the green glasses, 
and, after giving his patient a few simple orders, was about to leave. 
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As he turned towards the door, Erbsloeh rose quickly and laid a detaining 
hand on his arm. 

“ Doctor,” he said quietly but firmly, “I want you to—you must be 
plain with me. You come to-day; you go away. You say, do so-and-so; 
and I do it, just as,you direct. It is well for me to do as you order, 
if I am to be cured. But, Doctor, am I to be cured? I must, I will, 
know ! 

“Listen! In Germany—in Berlin—there is my boy, Carl. My 
wife—you know—she is dead. Carl is all I have left to live for—it is 
for him, his welfare, his future, that I have worked always since—she 
died. Then, in the foundry, comes this accident; my eyes are injured. 
But—you can tell; I can only guess—how badly? Will the good sight 
come back to me and allow me to provide for my boy?” 

The physician raised his hand in soothing protest, but Erbsloeh 
continued : 

“Do you not understand? It is not my eyes for which I care. The 
light is sweet; sight is a precious thing, yet the blind ”—he trembled 
ever so slightly as he spoke the last word—“ they are always provided 
for, somehow. And I am growing old; a few years in darkness would 
not be so terrible—if I were alone. But there is my boy; he studies 
there in Berlin. He is young; he has his future to look to. He must 
have his chance, Doctor, my boy, my Carl! 

“T love music, yet I could never play; but Carl—ach, Gott! Carl 
makes the violin sing the words that my heart throbs to. For him I 
must work another year—perhaps two. But let him fulfil his ambition, 
and I am satisfied, content—let come what may. So, I ask you, my 
eyes—will they soon be strong enough to let me go on earning for my 
boy? It will be a week, perhaps—not longer?” 

The doctor had been studying the old man’s face ever since Erbsloeh 
commenced his impassioned appeal. He, too, was a German; sympathy 
for his fellow-countryman overwhelmed him. He understood the linger- 
ing doubt that was racking the father’s brain; and the tragic note in 
the inquiry touched his heart as Erbsloeh continued : 

“T am a coward. It is of more danger than you have allowed me 
to know, yes? Perhaps it will mean—in the end—that I shall lose my 
sight? Ach! it may be so!” as he caught the expression on the 
physician’s face. “Then, if it is to be, when will it come? How much 
longer have I to work? Tell me—for Carl’s sake!” 

The doctor laid down his medical case, which he had been holding, 
ready to leave. Grasping Erbsloeh’s hand in one of his, he placed the 
other, with almost brotherly gentleness and affection, on the old man’s 
shoulder. 

“ Mein freund,” he said, very firmly yet very softly, the sympathy 
he felt expressed in his every look and word, “I will tell you all that 
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I can. It is right that you should know; but I fear the knowledge will 
only make it harder for you. 

“ Yesterday—at any rate, when I was last here—I might have hesi- 
tated to tell you what I now do, because then I was hoping that I myself 
might be able to effect a cure. To-day I see how little I can do—how 
helpless I am. 

“T tell you, then, plainly but sorrowfully, that your sight is doomed— 
unless the services of just one man that I know of can be procured. He 
may save your eyes; but so far as I know—and I know of many—he 
alone can. Without his aid, in less than two months, you will have 
gone blind forever.” 

Erbsloeh had been seated beside the table, his hand still grasping the 
physician’s. Back of the dark green glasses, the doctor saw the haggard 
face paling as he was concluding his statement. 

At the last words, the old German rose to his feet, seeming to brace 
himself as if in expectation of a still greater shock. As was his habit 
when in trouble or deep thought, he stood, hands clasped tightly together, 
his mouth hard and straight, rocking himself nervously, very slowly, 
from side to side. 

The doctor waited patiently, his deep commiseration apparent in the 
expression with which he regarded his patient. This he realized: In 
all the world, there was one thing—one being—which made life, to 
Erbsloeh, worth the living. Carl was life to his father. Anything 
happening that might threaten the boy’s future, his career as a violinist, 
would be, to the old man, the absolute pinnacle of heaped-up disaster. 

“ This—this specialist of whom you speak,” Erbsloeh presently asked 
in what was almost a whisper, “he is to be consulted—where ? ” 

“Tt seems almost jesting with you to say it,” was the reply, “ and 
Gott knows I am far from jesting at present. I realize, only too well, 
how out of the question such aid would seem to be, in your case—how 
impossible it is for you to procure it. My own experience has been, I 
may say, wide; and in the time that I have been practising I have come 
in contact with many celebrated eye-specialists, both in this country and 
in Europe. I repeat, there is but one, to the very best of my knowledge, 
who might be capable of curing the peculiar malady which is now threat- 
ening your sight as a result of the accident in which your eyes were 
injured. His name is Victor Borchard; he lives at Number 47, Boule- 
vard Malesherbes, Paris.” 

“Paris!”  Erbsloeh faced the physician and grasped him by the 
arm. “Paris! As well say St. Petersburg or Yokohama! I could hardly 
afford to go to Chicago, let alone to Europe! And this famous doctor, 
his charges would be far greater than any but the very wealthy could 
meet. Ach, it is not you, but Fate, mein Herr Doctor, that jests with 
me. We who are poor, we are the playthings of Fate for all time. For 
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money, the greatest physician will come from the other side of the 
world. Without money—ach, why talk? I—I am without money. 

“But you—I am grateful to you, Doctor, for your sympathy, as well 
as for your attention, your care. To-morrow you shall be paid the 
balance of what I owe you—as soon as I can get it from the bank. There 
will be about forty dollars left. And Carl—poor little Carl!” 

“ Mein freund,” the other man said softly, compassionately, “I am 
going now. ‘To-morrow I will call again—to see and talk with you. 
The money—I will take no more from you. Rest now; get a good sleep 
if you can. Remember, there is hope while life lasts.” 

A clasp of the hand, a brief good-night, and he was gone. Erbsloeh 
was alone. 

It was dark now. Over Manhattan hung a glorious full moon. Its 
rays, however, failed to enter the little window, just as the cheer it 
brought to others failed to enter Erbsloeh’s almost bursting heart. 
Winter was coming; the months did slip by so! Out in the country, they 
would be welcoming the harvest moon—singing to it and working be- 
neath it. Work! He could not work! He was useless, destroyed, a 
broken thing, unable to provide for himself, unable to provide for his 
boy. Two months, the doctor had said! Perhaps sooner. Possibly only 
a month, and then the brightest moon and the brightest sun would be 
unable to lighten his darkness! What would he not give, now, if only 
he had been ten feet farther from that terrible—that damnable molten 
metal when it had splashed toward him. 

To be able to see/ To see the light, the glorious, God-given light: 
that one idea held over all others. Only not to be in the dark! While 
he could, he must have light. The darkness was choking him—crushing 
him. 

He stumbled over to the match-holder, pulled out six or eight 
matches in his eagerness, then turned to the table and lit the lamp. 
As he did so, his eyes fell on the letter the doctor had laid there. He 
picked it up, and, holding it close to the lamp, bent over, scrutinizing it 
through the green glasses. 

It was postmarked Wieblingen.. He had a half-brother in Wieblingen, 
a few miles from Heidelberg, the only relative remaining in the Father- 
land. Opening it, he read, slowly, painfully, disregarding caution and 
straining his eyes to make it out: 


.... bequeathing you the sum of two thousand dollars. His un- 
fortunate losses of late probably account for the fact that his entire 
fortune amounted to only about fourteen thousand dollars, all of 
the balance being left to his wife. 


Two thousand dollars! Two million, just then, could not have seemed 
much more! 
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He picked his way through the attorney’s communication again. 
Could it be true? Or were his eyes, already turning traitors, cruelly 
tricking him? The second laborious reading dispelled the doubt in his 
mind. 

Two thousand dollars! It would take him to France, to Paris. He 
could visit this specialist of whom Dr. Lentz had spoken. He could 
pay him his price, his full fee, surely. He could be cured—perhaps! _ 

Only—perhaps/ At the thought, an icy hand seemed suddenly to 
grip his heart. He could go to Paris, yes. He could go prepared to pay 
- the specialist his price. But could he, even though he were able to take 
with him a million dollars, be sure of returning with his fully, perma- 
nently restored sight? 

What if the operation failed! That was the terrifying possibility. 
Unless, by his visit to Paris, he could save his sight, the trip would be 
worse than useless. It would mean that, returning either blind or rapidly 
going blind, the money would be wasted utterly—thrown away. 

With his sight gone, his means of making a livelihood would be gone, 
too. Then, without money, what would become of him? What would 
become of Carl? 

“Carl! Ach, Carl, mein baby, I had forgotten you!” he cried aloud, 
in sudden anguish of startled recollection. “ Wretched, selfish old man! 
It is of myself that I think! Who will provide for you when I am 
unable to? This money might make well my eyes; but if the great 
doctor should fail 

He crossed to a small shelf on the other side of the room, and took 
down a photograph. He could not see the face, but, as the tears rose to 
the affected eyes, he kissed it again and again. 

“Did I forget, mein boy? Ach, yes! I was selfish, humanly selfish. 
And now am I to choose? The great doctor may fail to cure me, Carl, 
but you, you, will not fail to care for me, always.” 

He paused. The terrific solemnity of the problem appalled him. 
To accept the chance—and to lose! To have the specialist fail! All 
would be lost. 

On the other hand, this money would enable Carl to complete his 
studies; his success would be assured. For himself, the boy would make 
a great name; for his father, fame and fortune growing, he would make 
a home of comfort, peace, and loving happiness. He had lived for Carl; 
now Carl would live and work for him. 

Then there rose in his mind the words from Ecclesiastes: “Truly 
the light is sweet 

“Tt is true; the light ts sweet. But it is better—the other way. 
What matter a few years in the dark? I could not earn, even if I could 
save my sight, half enough to do for him what I can do—the other way. 
Carl shall have his chance! The light ts sweet, but there is consolation 
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in the darkness sometimes. Carl will be the father now; I am as a 
child—a child who cannot see the way and must be led. To-morrow 1 
will make arrangements to transfer the money to him in Berlin. He 
shall not know that what I send him is all I have until I tell him—when 
he cannot interfere with my plan. So, mein Carl ”—laying the picture 
on the table—“ I have chosen! ” 

He turned and looked out across the acres of huddled buildings and 
vaguely discernible, star-like lights. Then he blew out the lamp and 
seated himself in the old rocker with his back to the window. 


THE PRICELESS BOON 
_BY STUART STERNE 


ES, I am old and poor, sweet child, the evening shadows fall,— 
The hope and joy and light of youth have faded, one and all! 


And dreams of love?—Thou makest me smile! Ah, long and long ago, 
Those at whose sight my heart leaped high were laid the earth below! 


And those who live? Well, well, no more!—’T is best, mayhap, alone, 
What though no spot in God’s fair world I ever called my own, 


But still unwearied day by day must be content to gain 
Sufficient for my lonely needs, by toil of hand and brain? 


All, all for which my foolish heart most loud and sorely cried, 
God’s infinite wisdom (praise His name!) for aye and aye denied! 


Yet am I blest,—thou think’st it strange?—for on my scanty board 
There gleams a draught trod only from the wine-press of the Lord. 


Tears must we yield, and sweat, and blood, most true, ere it be won, 
But yet at last it gushes forth, more golden than the sun, 


So passing fragrant, rich, and sweet, a single drop thereof 
Gives fuller joy than happiness, more deep content than love! 


Thou canst not guess the priceless boon ?—Oh, child, the peace untold 
That passeth understanding, God gave me to have and hold! 
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A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


B 
THE PRODUCTION OF PRESIDENTS 


House. But if we could rightly estimate the time and money 

and vital energy sacrificed by each citizen in accomplishing this 
feat, especially since the injection of preferential primaries; if we could 
count the cost of the disturbance of business, of the anxiety, the excitement, 
the disappointment, and now and then the general upset of everything, 
as a regular four-yearly occurrence, we should find the tax upon the 
public assuming serious proportions. 

The evils of the present system are growing constantly more apparent 
to every one. Several remedies were discussed in the Senate during the 
last Congress, and the subject will come up again next session. A bill 
was passed making the presidential term six years, with ineligibility to 
reélection ; but when it reached the House it died for want of exercise. 
It was better so, for no one in the Senate wanted the bill exactly as it 
passed. It would have reduced the burden and disruption, but out of all 
proportion would be the result if, in some hysteria, the wrong man slipped 
into the office. 

To suggest to our solons a presidency by commission would be to see 
them laugh. And at first thought it is rather startling—even a little 
chimerical. But on second thought there are advantages to be derived 
which, though destructive to the designs of politicians, might prove of 
inestimable value to the nation. And, all things considered, there is 
precious little, if anything, to be lost. 

Corporations are combinations of individuals working together, to the 
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end that if one dies another takes his place; resulting in a body without 
death and a brain without decline. One man may be changed at any 
time, but the policy and the energy continue unimpaired. Municipal 
government by commission is a plan with many advocates which is rapidly 
increasing its hold upon public favor. The District of Columbia and 
one hundred and seventy-three cities have adopted it with most satisfying 
results. Among its advantages is the same immortality and freedom 
from sudden upheaval which is secured by the corporation. Or suppose, 
for example, that every time a commander-in-chief of the army or navy 
retired, all of the officers retired with him and the entire policy and 
system were liable to be changed. Would it not be fatal to the entire 
stability of the organization? 

The suggestion of a presidential commission naturally presents a 
picture of the local organizations already in operation, with the immediate 
objection that if applied to the nation it would be cumbersome; slow to 
act and slow to respond to public sentiment. Naturally, this would be 
fatal. But the principle might be preserved with such different details 
as to obviate the objections, while securing the advantages and relieving 
us of the grave disadvantages of the present system. 

Let us imagine a plan like this: The President and the Vice-President 
and the ten cabinet officers are all elected by the people. Together they 
form a presidential commission. The entire country is divided into six 
sections—Presidential Districts. Two commissioners are residents of 
and elected from each district. Each district elects one commissioner 
every six years. Only one-sixth of the country has a presidential election 
in any one year. 

Each member of the commission serves for twelve years. The dean 
of the commission is the actual President of the United States through 
his final year of service. His immediate successor serves for that year 
as Vice-President. The rest of the commissioners are the heads of the 
various departments, serving precisely as the cabinet officers serve to-day. 
There would be only this difference: the cabinet would represent the 
people, being elected by the people. In performing the functions of their 
offices, they would be fitting themselves for further service. And in the 
last analysis the President should be subservient to a two-thirds vote of 
the cabinet. 

Each President would thus bring to the office the experience of ten 
years at the head of departments and one year as Vice-President. The 
fact that his tenure would be brief would be no detriment. The gover- 
nors of many states serve but a single year—without past service and 
experience. During the recent discussion of the subject in the Senate, it 
was admitted that but for the burden of elections it would be better to 
reduce rather than extend the presidential term. Each President would 
bring to the office the inspiration of constant competition instead of 
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partisan policies. His ambition would be to carry out to the best of his 
ability the policies of the nation which he himself had helped to establish 
through his long term of office. 

The presidency would thus be almost as far removed from politics as 
a throne. The country would never again be torn by factional fights 
in a national election, or convulsed by the sudden overturn of prevailing 
policies, due to some temporary agitation. The result would inevitably 
be a steady progress and constant growth along lines which made for the 
best good of the entire country. 

Important officials and diplomatic representatives would secure their 
posts through merit, and hold them according to the ability displayed 
in the service. We should neither have to sacrifice valuable officers nor 
find government business halted all along the line because a change in 
administration changed the official personnel. We should have a per- 
petual administration in which every portion of the country would be 
represented according to its choice, where principle and policy would 
necessarily replace partisanship. 

Business would not only be stable at home, but the dignity, integrity, 
and influence of the nation would be immeasurably enhanced abroad, 
through the establishment of a stable organization. It would obliterate 
the danger which Alexander Hamilton foresaw, and which we have 
recently come to realize as a grave handicap—the lack of stability of 
organization. Such stability was never more important to us than to-day, 
when the tendency of the people is to abrogate their individual rights 
under the Constitution, as the sovereign power of the nation, surrender- 
ing every function of government to the fluctuating will of any tem- 
porary majority inspired by the passions of the moment. 

But even better than this can be secured for the people through a 
presidency by commission. This commission as a whole might well be 
invested with more initiative power over Congress than it would be safe 
to place in the hands of one man who also holds the referendum power 
of veto. The commission might be required to consider propositions 
presented by direct vote of the people, and empowered to insist upon 
legislation. This would give to the people a representation much more 
sensitive to the public will and more responsive than exists to-day, 
obliterating the most prominent objection. 

It would materially relieve us of the burden of politics. It would 
relieve us of the danger which always lurks in partisan domination. It 
would relieve ns of the damage of fluctuating policies. It would halt 
the present trend toward anarchy. It would provide the people with the 
only method of direct legislation which is conceivable and not chaos; 
while it retained for us the inestimable restraints of the Constitution and 
strengthened that vital necessity to a successful republic—a representa- 
tive government. WILLARD FRENCH 
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THE HOUSEWORK CURE 


ATHER VAUGHAN, the noted London clergyman, shocked a 

f fashionable congregation in the West End some time ago when 

he bade neurotic, dissatisfied women take to the wash-tub as a 

cure for nerves. Since then a number of noted physicians have endorsed 

the idea, and actually prescribed a daily series of the ordinary tasks of 

home for women who have never known what it is to have to wait upon 
themselves. 

Hutchinson ventured a contrary opinion in one of his recent brilliant- 
but-not-so articles, to the effect that housework aged and broke down 
women—an edict which was immensely popular with the lazy ones. But 
the fact is, if the simple acts of sweeping, dusting, bed-making, and 
brushing up had been planned by a physical culturist, they could not be 
better adapted to keep women healthy, happy, and free from the morbid 
ailments that come under the head of nervousness—an affliction that will 
disappear from the list one of these days, let us hope, as completely as 
has hysteria, the complaint of our fashionable grandmothers. 

Women who, in order to escape the trials and expense of keeping bad 
servants, have dismissed them and taken up the care of their homes on a 
simpler scale, have been surprised how the mind is rested and the body 
made supple by the easy exercise and concentration called for in prepar- 
ing the foods that are to be cooked and served for the next meal. 

Of course, housework, to be done with benefit and without wear, must 
be done neatly, scientifically, and westhetically. It must be rid of all the 
stigma that through ignorance has been allowed to attach itself to the 
duties of housekeeping, a false and degrading rating that reflects on the 
intelligence of the sex feminine and drives our native-born girls into 
stuffy shops and factories to work like slaves over dangerous machines, 
rather than enter kitchens of well-provided homes. 

The girls who nowadays are given a course in domestic science as 
well as Latin and French learn how interesting and beautiful the work 
of the home becomes when handled intelligently and in the glad spirit 
that dignifies all labor cheerfully done. The artistry of cleanliness is 
one of the most exquisite things in the world, despite the dusty studios 
of the velvet-jacketed Futurists and professional table-d’héters. 

And now a new prophet has arisen who claims that New Thought 
can be applied to the work of the home in such a way that it is turned 
into a veritable joy exercise. This new, up-in-the-air view of housework 
is simply the carrying of an uplifting, helpful spirit, idealizing the 
various actions of the day, putting thoughts of affection, sustenance, 
strength, and nourishment into breakfast-getting, of power, balance, 
fresh air, rest, and helpful sleep into bed-making, and so on. Proceeding 
on this programme, the body moves rhythmically and gracefully, bends, 
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reaches, turns, much with the swerve of the dancer—the modern dancer 
who puts beautiful thoughts into every motion so perfectly that she 
presents the flowers of the garden, the birds, and the trees to her 
auditors. Delsarte was the father of it all, of course, but we only half 
digested his doctrine. Applied to home-service, the theories ennoble and 
dignify work which has long ranked as drudgery. 

When intelligent and cultured women begin to see the wsthetic side 
of housework and feel the feminine thrill which reminds them that it 
is their part of the big scheme to make the temple beautiful, much will 
result which will render the appliances of this form of labor more 
sensible and better adapted to the purposes intended. Much has been 
done, of course, in the past decade, and one of the pleasant facts is that 
men have no sooner mastered the sciences than they have proceeded to 
make woman’s work lighter. We have lifts and chutes, air-cleaners, 
electric stoves, and fireless cookers—all the wonders of the century. 
When we have the perfect kitchen presided over by the esthetic, happy, 
antiseptically-gowned goddess of the home, we will have the perfect 


woman as well. 
Kate Masterson 


A CONTRAST 


ton, Pennsylvania, and Wellsville, Kansas. The Pennsylvania 
town is said to be the “ wickedest in America.” Four hundred 
and twenty-five of its five hundred inhabitants drink whiskey, and four 
hundred and fifteen of the four hundred and twenty-five are said to get 
drunk regularly. Wellsville, the Kansas town, forty-eight miles from 
Kansas City, is forty-four years old, has a population of seven hundred and 
fifty, and has never had a saloon in its history. It has never had a case of 
rape or of murder; a pauper, a thief, or a lawyer. Of course its inhabi- 
tants are not all saints, but they have no pool-rooms and no bawdy-houses. 
There is a twenty-five-thousand-dollar school-house, set down on a sixty- 
acre playground. There are brick and cement sidewalks, and brilliant 
street-lights at all crossings. Everybody in town works hard except the 
town-marshal. Once an agent for a mail-order liquor house visited Wells- 
ville, but before he had booked any orders fifteen feminists, armed with 
horse-whips, marched to his hotel—and the salesman departed minus 
his sample-case. 
Would you rather buy real estate in Preston, Pennsylvania, or in 
Wellsville? Would you rather bring up a family in the “ wickedest town 
in America,” or in the Kansas community? 


A CONTRAST—and its chief cause—is shown by the cases of Pres- 
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